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Ninety-six years ago, young Anton Will and his 
wife, Rosina, put some beeswax, some candle-making knowl- 
edge and a lot of hope into a washboiler on the kitchen 
stove. That—in a 10 by 10 kitchen, on a modest side street 
of Syracuse, N. Y.—was the start of the world’s leading 
church-candle factory. 

Patiently, Anton and Rosina dipped braided cotton 
wicks into the melted wax; drew them out to harden, and 
dipped them over and over again. When the wicks were 
coated to proper size, they rolled the wax into graceful 
candles. Candles of pure beeswax. Catholic churches bought 
them eagerly. Anton and Rosina became the pioneer church 
candlemakers in America. 


Debt, Death and a Widow’s Might 


Came the day when reputation of the small con- 
cern reached New York City. A large buyer there sent an 
order for a thousand pounds of candles. Anton didn’t have 
all the money to buy that much beeswax. A Syracuse friend 
came to the rescue and lent him the money. 

Then Anton died. Rosina alone, with three small 
boys to support, carried on. Before long, the boys were 
busy dipping wicks. And today two of the sons of those 
boys are officers in the company which ships beeswax 
products by the millions ... imports crude beeswax from 
all continents. 

All crude beeswax is tested first by the laboratory, 
then is graded for various uses, refined, purified and 
bleached snow-white under the sun. Only the finest, whitest 

and purest of the refined bleached beeswax 
is used for the church candles that gave the 
company its start and its reputation. 
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How much for peace and security? 

In reporting the foreign-aid bill to the House on 
May 11, the Foreign Affairs Committee noted that, 
after hearing 48 witnesses, it was convinced that 
“there has been no lessening of the danger of Soviet 
aggression which would justify any modification or 
relaxation of the U. S. defense effort.” How the mem- 
bers of the committee reconcile this persuasion with 
the bill they sent to the House is not immediately 
evident. Last January the President asked for $7.9 
billion to finance the rearmament of our allies and 
other foreign-aid programs. The committee left un- 
touched Administration requests for the Near and 
Far East, but cut $1.01 billion from the proposed 
appropriation for Western Europe. As if aware of the 
inconsistency between its words and actions, the com- 
mittee provided that if the funds for Western Europe 
turned out to be inadequate, the Defense Department 
might transfer from its own stocks a billion dollars 
worth of arms. Since the House had already approved 
a flat ceiling of $46 billion on defense spending for 
fiscal 1953, this gesture, like all half-measures, fails to 
meet the issue. Even at that the House bill is superior 
to the one the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
approved. The Senate bill also whacks a billion dol- 
lars from the President’s estimate, but does so with 
less discrimination. It cuts all categories, regardless 
of intrinsic importance, by 12.66 per cent. 


. - political complications 
On hearing of the cuts proposed by the Senate 
committee, Senator Taft immediately announced: 

I want to reduce the expenditure by a billion 
dollars more than the congressional committee 
wants to do. It will in no way endanger the 
security of the country. 

General Eisenhower wired from Europe that a cut 
of one billion would be “heavily and seriously felt,” 
and that a “materially greater” cut would force “dras- 
tic revision” of NATO’s plans for the coming year. This 
clash of views enhanced the Administration’s hopes of 
getting a fairly acceptable bill. The minority party 
will not unite in favor of Mr. Taft’s kind of ‘slash. 


Steelworkers’ convention 

The first annual convention ever held by the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO) in the City of Broth- 
erly Love was preoccupied with industrial warfare. 
The delegates had hoped to celebrate in Philadelphia 
a new and improved contract with the steel industry. 
Instead, angry and frustrated, they had to mark time 
while Government and industry lawyers dueled before 
the Supreme Court. They attributed all their woes to 
industry, which they accused of sabotaging collective 
bargaining. Their sense of hurt and betrayal was 
sharpened by countercharges that it was their lead- 
ers, with Philip Murray at their head, and not the 
steel executives, who had refused to bargain. They 
were ready to concede that in all the negotiations since 
the Wage Stabilization Board made its recommenda- 
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tions Mr. Murray had refused to take a cent less than 
the Board proposed. But they hotly pointed out that 
long before the Government intervened, when there 
was still a chance to work out a settlement free from 
Government intervention, the industry stubbornly re- 
fused to do any bargaining at all. They cited a state- 
ment of Benjamin Fairless, head of U. S. Steel, made 
in Cincinnati last November: 

Whether our workers are to get a raise, and how 
much it will be if they do, is a matter which prob- 
ably cannot be determined by collective bargain- 
ing, and will apparently have to be decided 
finally in Washington. 

According to the steelworkers, Mr. Fairless saw to it 
that his prophecy was verified. The industry made no 
wage offer until April 3, four months after negotia- 
tions started. That, in a nutshell, is why angry sounds 
emanated last week from Philadelphia. 


A brother helped by a brother 

In the steel dispute, as we have previously noted, 
the issue of union security is just as critical as that of 
wages and prices (Am. 4/16, p. 99). Having won 
large majorities last year in union-shop elections— 
before this feature was eliminated from the Taft- 
Hartley Act—the United Steelworkers are indisposed to 
compromise their demand for greater union security. 
The steel industry is equally adamant in refusing to 
grant the union shop. By basing its opposition on 
principle, the industry has made the conflict irrecon- 
cilable. As a modest contribution toward a peaceful 
resolution of the dispute, we suggest that the heads 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad invite the leaders of the 
steel industry to dinner and engage them in friendly 
discussion of the union shop. Since the Pennsy granted 
a union shop on May 8 to the United Railroad Work- 
ers (CIO), which is the bargaining agent for 45,000 
of its employes, the rail executives are in a position 
to explain how they were able to do this without any 
sacrifice of principle. Should they need help in this 
constructive task, they might invite to the same table 
several top executives from General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler and Goodyear Rubber—to mention only a 
few of the big concerns which likewise discovered no 
obstacle in conscience to granting a union shop. After 
exchanging ideas with their colleagues, the steel of- 
ficials may come to appreciate that their “principle” 
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is such a narrowly personal thing as to be suspect. 
They may even discover that it is at best mostly a 
habit of mind, and at worst a prejudice inherited from 
union-busting ancestors. 


Fair trade bill passed 

In a curious action on May 8 the House approved 
the McGuire bill restoring teeth to State fair trade acts 
which the Supreme Court knocked out last year in the 
Schwegmann case (AM. 1/26/52, pp. 440-42). The 
proceeding was curious, because right up to the last 
minute observers anticipated a bitter struggle on the 
floor, with anti-fair traders, supported by the farm 
and labor lobbies, given a good chance to beat the 
bill. When the test came, the opposition almost com- 
pletely melted away. More than half the membership 
of the House melted away at the same time. The tally 
was announced as 196 to 10, but please don’t write 
in to ask us how your representative voted, or whether 
he voted at all. We do not know, and neither does 
anyone else. The measure was approved by that ir- 
ritating and anonymous device known as a “standing 
vote.” Should the McGuire bill become law—it is op- 
posed by President Truman but supported by his 
Secretary of Commerce, Charles Sawyer—all retailers 
in the 45 fair trade States will be bound by any agree- 
ment between a manufacturer and one or more re- 
tailers not to sell below a minimum fixed price. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the bill will become 
law. It now goes to the Senate, where, it is rumored, 
it will be permitted to gather dust in a committee 
pigeonhole. Over this curious and shabby treatment 
of an important controversy, no one ought to be dis- 
appointed, however. An election year is bound to 
see a lot of this sort of evasion of tough issues. 


Stranded Chinese students 

The overwhelming majority of the 6,000 young 
Chinese students and recent graduates of American 
universities have one thing in common: they do not 
wish to go back to their Red-controlled homeland. 
The graduates are in a precarious situation. They are 
on their own financially, and a recent survey shows 
that few of them can get jobs commensurate with their 
training. Ph.D’s are washing dishes or working in 
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Chinese laundries. M.D.’s find that they cannot prac- 
tise in most States. Result? A state of low morale, 
complicated by the fact that Red China is using every 
allure to draw them back to serve the “agrarian rev- 
olution.” When other measures fail, the commies use 
their old gambit of not-at-all veiled threats to loved 
ones still in China. The few who accepted the Red 
bait were soon disillusioned. Some of them have even 
committed suicide. Most of the young graduates have 
stayed here. Soon they will be joined by the 3,000 
Chinese who are still in our universities. Those with- 
out scholarships are living from hand to mouth. These 
young men and women, an army of intellectuals, are, 
so far, on our side. They can become either a potent 
force to lead China when she is again free or, em- 
bittered by neglect and discrimination, they can aban- 
don their hopes and ideals and apply what we have 
taught them to strengthen our enemies. We should 
surely come to their assistance immediately. 


Chiang speaks from Formosa 

In a little-publicized press interview on May 6, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek implied that China’s 
fall to the Communists may have admitted of more 
than one explanation. When the Nationalist Govern- 
ment returned to the mainland, he declared, it would 
recognize the redistribution of land effected by the 
Communists and the Red regime’s principle of “land 
to the tiller.” Is the Generalissimo hinting that Na- 
tionalist China may have fallen partly, at least, from 
the weight of its own economic inadequacies? Such 
an opinion is dangerous and likely to arouse a chorus 
of protest from those who would prefer to pillory a 
“pro-leftist” U. S. State Department rather than cast 
any blame whatever in the direction of Nationalist 
China. AMErica has maintained that there is no black- 
and-white explanation for Chiang’s defeat, as there is 
none for any world-shaking revolution. If our own 
Government is partly responsible, Nationalist China 
must also take a considerable portion of the blame. 
We sincerely hope, with Chiang, that an awakened 
Nationalist Government will one day return to the 
mainland. On this question, too, Chiang offered some 
enlightening information. “We are not fully prepared 
to return to the mainland,” he said. Weren't a lot of 
people, about a year ago, advocating diversionary ac- 
tion in China by Nationalist troops? The Generalis- 
simo now says that his troops are still not ready. That 
is exactly what we have been afraid of. 


An archbishop vindicated 

Weeks of vicious attack in a few Manila newspapers 
on Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, Papal Nuncio to the 
Philippines, recently reached a climax in the Filipino 
legislature. Rep. Estanislao Fernandez, obviously play- 
ing the game of certain business interests, proposed a 
resolution demanding the Nuncio’s recall. The Arch- 
bishop, said Fernandez, had proved himself 1) hostile 
to the aspirations of the Filipino clergy, 2) unfriendly 
to the Government and 3) a meddler in “nonreligious 
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local affairs” because of his donations to the Federation 
of Free Workers, a labor movement sponsored by the 
Rev. Walter Hogan, an American Jesuit missionary. 
A published refutation by the Filipino hierarchy took 
care of the first of Fernandez’ complaints. Foreign 
Secretary Joaquin Elizalde refuted the second when 
he stated that the Nuncio’s relations with the Govern- 
ment had always been “normal.” The third of Fer- 
nandez’ inaccuracies really pin-points the origin of the 
attacks on the Archbishop. Certain financial interests 
have been quick to back any move against him because 
he has supported the progressive Filipino labor move- 
ment. Being a missionary to the core, the Archbishop 
believes that undiluted Catholicism involves not only 
the teaching but the implementation of the social 
doctrines of the Church. This has inevitably rankled 
in certain quarters where the belief persists, as it does 
behind the Iron Curtain, that the functions of the 
clergy stop at the sacristy threshold. If the Philippines 
are to be the great outpost of Christianity in the Orient, 
they ought to represent it whole and entire. 


Ridgway departs 

After more than a year of service as top commander 
in the Far East, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway left Tokyo 
on May 12 en route to his new assignment in Europe. 
Especially in view of the fact that he assumed rather 
delicate responsibilities in stepping into General Mac- 
Arthur’s shoes, he has done an exceptional job in 
Tokyo. It was inevitable that the eyes of the world 
should have followed his every move. They saw no 
interruption in the continuity of sound American pol- 
icy in Japan. General Ridgway, as soon became evi- 
dent, won the admiration and respect of the Japanese. 
The truce talks posed a different kind of problem. 
Under his command they have been pursued by our 
delegates with an infinite amount of patience and 
firmness. If they fail, as the General himself pointed 
out during his last interview in Tokyo, it will be no 
one’s fault but the Communists’. It may be, too, that 
he has learned a good deal about the military tactics 
of international communism. He said he was leaving 
to take command of the NATO forces and to face “the 
real enemy—Russia.” As for Asia, intimates say he 
hopes the West will hold the line there and not become 
more deeply involved with a Russian satellite. His 
opinion proves that a Far Eastern commander can 
share the same views as our Joint Chiefs of Staff about 
the dangers of expanding the Korean war. 


Spain courts the Arabs 

With mischief in his eye, Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco has begun fishing in North Africa’s troubled 
waters. He can hardly be blamed for doing so. In mid- 
March the Generalissimo dispatched a diplomatic 
mission under Foreign Minister Alberto Artajo on an 
extensive tour of the Middle East. Spain could not have 
chosen a better time to present herself as champion, 
ally and protector of the Arabs. Through most of her 
history Spain has been dealing with Arabs, on and 


beyond the Iberian Peninsula. Of all European na- 
tions, she is best able to understand them. More than 
once Senor Artajo vaguely referred in his speeches 
to the possibility of a Mediterranean defense pact 
against Communist aggression, with Spain playing the 
chief role. Much as they might prefer an alternative 
to the alliance proposed by the NATO Powers, the 
Arabs have probably not taken the suggestion too 
seriously, because Spain lacks the military strength to 
be of any great help in time of danger. The Spanish 
Government probably did not even make the proposals 
too seriously. What then can Spain have accomplished 
by her diplomatic jaunt eastward? She has at least 
shown an increased Spanish interest in Middle Eastern 
affairs and particularly a sympathy for the national- 
istic aspirations of the North African Arabs. This 
sympathy has been made the more convincing by 
recent developments in Spanish Morocco. There Spain 
has shown a willingness to grant the Arabs concessions 
denied them by the French in Tunisia and French 
Morocco. Franco’s démarche has deeply irked the 
French and British. Yet how can they expect any con- 
sideration from the Government they have ostracized 
from the comity of nations for a decade and a half? 


Journalistic irresponsibility in Paris 

The newspaper Le Monde of Paris is widely read 
and respected, and enjoys the reputation of being very 
accurate in its news reports. It is also on the “neutral- 
ist” side and suspicious of U. S. leadership and of the 
whole North Atlantic defense policy. On May 9 its 
neutralist suspicions got the upper hand over its ac- 
curacy and sense of responsibility. It published what 
was said to be a report of Adm. William F. Fechteler, 
U. S. Chief of Naval Operations, which held that war 
with the USSR was inevitable before 1960, that when 
it came Europe would be overrun in three days, and 
that U. S. plans ought therefore to concentrate on 
staging a counteroffensive from the Mediterranean. 
The Admiral has denied that he ever wrote the report 
or ever “even remotely held” the ideas attributed fo 
him. Official Washington and London have also issued 
flat denials. But the damage has been done. The 
“report” will strengthen European fears that the United 
States is not serious about the defense of Western 
Europe. It will throw an extra roadblock in the way 
of aligning West Germany politically and militarily 
with the West. While one Paris Red newspaper, Action, 
has recently folded, and another, [Humanité, has 
dropped in circulation from 400,000 to 191,000, Le 
Monde’s chauvinistic sensationalism has probably 
done a better job for Stalin than a dozen Red papers 
combined. 


Turmoil in Africa 

The sun over Africa cannot account for all the heat 
generated in that vast continent these days. From the 
shores of the Mediterranean to Capetown, hot words 
and tempers underline the revolution that is changing 
the old colonial patterns. There are, roughly, three 
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different zones to consider, each in a different state of 
turmoil and/or development. In North Africa, Libya’s 
recent independence may be taken as a symbol of 
local unrest and self-assertion against the old European 
dominations. In the far South, the violent “white 
supremacy” doctrines of Premier Malan of the Union 
of South Africa have shocked the world. Even more, 
they have set aflame the fears and passions of the 200 
million Negroes of the continent. All of Central Africa 
is beginning to feel the pressures of Malanism on the 
south and of what some call “premature liberalism” 
on the north. Britain is struggling with a plan for a 
Central African federation, comprising Nyasaland and 
the two Rhodesias, clearly aimed at building an eco- 
nomically strong rampart against the spread of South 
African anti-British nationalism. One proposal, from 
the Belgian Congo, seems worth-while as a step to- 
wards easing Central African stresses. It calls for a 
mid-African Conference, either in the UN or NATO, 
to consider the problems of British, French, Belgian 
and Portuguese Africa. The key questions would be 
resistance to Malanism and to premature indepen- 
dence. Cooperative planning under international aus- 
pices is Africa’s most urgent need. 


Wisdom from Davenport 

Catholic isolationists were dealt a one-two punch 
last May Day by the hard-hitting Catholic Messenger, 
diocesan weekly of Davenport (Ia.). The left hook 
was delivered in an editorial addressed to Catholics 
who reject political candidates for the sole reason 
that they are “one-worlders.” “The one-world idea,” 
it declared, “is not the product of any brand of polit- 
ical philosophy . . . The idea is Almighty God’s. It 
was one world that He made.” An accompanying 
column by Donald McDonald sent’a right cross to the 
receding isolationist chin. In a refreshingly original 
discussion of our foreign-aid policy, he noted that, 
as matters stand now: 

The United States is doing all that, and per- 
haps more than, it would be required to do to 
help other countries within a world politically- 
federated organization; but it is enjoying none of 
the advantages of such an organization. 

Mr. McDonald reminded his readers that world gov- 
ernment can, of a certainty, be an evil thing, “but 
only if its soul and orientation is evil, and that is to 
say, plainly, only if its soul is atheistic.” That, of course, 
was the sense of the Holy Father’s warning to the 
world federalists in his address of April 6, 1951, which 
our Catholic isolationists continue to misconstrue. 
Who will give the soul to this inevitable world unity? 
Mr. McDonald concludes that the responsibility falls 
squarely upon Catholics. We heartily agree. 





Corrections. On page 192 (col. 2, line 40) of last 
week's issue, the phrase “impaired by prejudice” should 
have read “inspired by prejudice.” On page 196 (col. 
1, line 49), the phrase “de minimus non curat lex” 
should have read “de minimis non curat lex.” Ep. 
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THE WEST TO RUSSIA ON GERMANY 

In identical notes to the Kremlin on May 18, the 
Big Three countered the two Russian proposals of 
March 10 and April 9 that immediate Big Four meet- 
ings be held to effect a German peace treaty. Much 
care went into the drafting of the reply. For one 
thing, the West wanted to avoid alarming those Ger- 
mans who want their country reunified prior to the 
completion of the contractual agreements now being 
negotiated to integrate Germany with the West. 

Hence the note was down-to-earth, firm but still 
leaving the door open to Stalin. He has now but to 
take a short and easy step to enter the area of effective 
action. In brief, the West said that it sincerely desired 
a German peace treaty, but that it could start nego- 
tiating one only if there were a German government 
with which to deal. The only way to get a German 
government is to have free elections in the whole 
of Germany. The only way to have free elections is to 
have some body determine if conditions favorable to 
such elections are present in all Germany. The West 
again suggested that the proper body is the United 
Nations Commission already set up for that purpose, 
but it is willing to agree to the setting up of any 
impartial commission. 

Further, the West again rejected the Russian de- 
mand that a reconstituted Germany be neutral. The 
reply insisted that Germany must have the right of 
any sovereign state to make its own political align- 
ments. 

It’s a pretty safe bet that Russia will have nothing 
to do with these proposals. Acceptance of them would 
mean the disbanding of the “people’s army” in the 
Red zone, the recognition of all legitimate political 
parties and consequently the almost certain defeat of 
any Communist slate. Moreover, a sovereign Germany 
free to choose its own international alignments would 
promptly stand with the West. 

What will be the consequences of the West’s reply? 
It will probably facilitate the task of those who are 
struggling at Bonn to have the contractual agreements 
ready by May 20 for top-level discussion between the 
Big Three Foreign Ministers and Chancellor Adenauer. 
The German Socialists and those in the Chancellor's 
coalition parties who favor slowing up integration 
until the possibility of reunification has been more 
fully explored must surely see that if Russia rejects 
the very simple and feasible steps the Big Three pro- 
pose, then all Russia’s talk about a reunified Germany 
is just so much bunkum. Perhaps they will then heed 
the plea of U. S. High Commissioner John J. McCloy 
that whereas Germany must assume certain burdens, 
obligations and restrictions under the final agree- 
ments with the West, these will be more than balanced 
by gains in peace and liberty. “Peace and liberty” are 
precisely what some Germans fear they will lose 
through integration. Threats from the Red zone that 
integration will mean civil war are multiplying. 

This week will tell whether the West’s reply has 
eased the task of the harried negotiators at Bonn. 
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It was the lot of this observer a week ago to preside 
at an evening session of the thirtieth annual meeting in 
Washington of the National Academy of Economics 
and Political Science. Since the meeting was strangely 
ignored by the press, it seems useful to report at least 
one of its sessions. 

The general theme of the meeting was the Eastern 
Problems of the Western Democracies. The theme of 
this particular session circled around the Middle East. 
The speakers were an Arab from Lebanon, a State 
Department man and a neutral expert. The audience 
contained a generous sprinkling of Arabs from the 
Middle East diplomatic missions here. 

The Arab spokesman, a Christian son of a native 
Presbyterian minister out there, who has a doctorate 
in philosophy from Georgetown, spoke first. His sub- 
ject was “The Arab Reaction to American Policy.” He 
recounted the long-standing modern Arab friendship 
for the West, particularly for the United States, deriv- 
ing from our medical, missionary, economic and even 
diplomatic efforts in those regions. He was, naturally 
enough, hard on the French and British mandates 
over several Arab nations. Judging by applause, the 
Arab part of the audience was with him there. 

But he was most severe on the American Govern- 
ment in its Middle East policy. We have, according to 
him, rather blindly sacrificed the leadership we once 
had among the Arabs of the Middle East. He made 
the sharp statement that “many Arabs will fight and 
die for pan-Moslem or pan-Asiatic causes, but not one 
for any Western cause.” This obviously came as a 
shock to all Westerners present. His point could not 
be missed. It has been made many times by his su- 
perior, Charles Malik of Lebanon. The Lebanese, and 
many other Arabs as well, Moslem and Christian, 
would like at least to hear a word from us which 
would give them a feeling of spiritual kinship with 
the United States. 

The State Department man who followed clinched 
the argument. He had a beautifully prepared paper 
(undoubtedly passed by higher-ups) which showed 
triumphantly how many hundreds of thousands, even 
hundreds of millions of dollars we have authorized, 
appropriated or spent for the Arabs in the last seven 
years. Nothing could have better proved the Arabs’ 
contention that they don’t want dollars alone, that 
they also want understanding. 

The lesson is clear enough. We have to win the Arab 
world to our side. We cannot win it with the magic 
of dollars. We have to begin by understanding the 
Arab people, both Moslem and Christian. Judging 
from the other night’s meeting, I am afraid that we 
have not begun to work seriously at this so essential 
task. It is about time we did. WILFRID PARSONS 


At the fifteenth annual Communion breakfast of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, held in New 
York City, May 11, the Quadragesimo Anno Medal 
was awarded to Philip Murray, president of the CIO. 
ACTU makes the award annually for outstanding 
achievement in promoting the social program of papal 
encyclicals, 
p> Alabama’s first home for Negro spastic and crippled 
children was recently dedicated by Bishop Thomas J. 
Toolen of the Diocese of Mobile. The home is located 
at the Nazareth Catholic Mission, Montgomery, Ala., 
and is under the direction of Rev. Walter Mikosz, C.R. 
Fifteen children can be accommodated at present, but 
since the need for custodial and remedial care of 
spastics is great, plans are already being made to care 
for more than that number. 
p The University of Notre Dame will conduct an 
Institute on Practical Business Problems for Religious 
Sisterhoods, July 21-23. Designed as a study of prob- 
lems which arise in the course of the business dealings 
of women’s religious communities, the Institute will 
be directed by Prof. Richard E. Ball of Notre Dame’s 
College of Commerce. 
pm A release of the Vatican Press Office announces 
that almost half the marriage cases studied last 
year by the Sacred Roman Rota, supreme Church 
tribunal on the validity of marriages, were handled 
without charge. Of the 184 marriage cases submitted 
to the court, declarations of nullity, i.e., judgments 
that the marriages in question had never been valid, 
were rendered in 68 cases. 
p> The Glenmary Missioners, founded in 1937 by the 
Very Rev. W. Howard Bishop, have recently com- 
pleted part of their new seminary at Glendale, Ohio. 
Preaching at a Pontifical Mass marking the occasion, 
Bishop John J. Swint of Wheeling, W. Va., noted that 
one-third of the counties in the United States have 
neither resident priests nor even Catholic churches. 
The Glenmary Missioners, originally called the Home 
Missioners of America, were established to bring the 
Church to Americans outside the fold, especially to 
those in the hundreds of counties without resident 
priests. 
p> The third section of the loose-leaf illustrated Sup- 
plement II of the Catholic Encyclopedia has been 
published by the Gilmary Society, 30 West 16th St., 
New York 11. Rev. Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J., of 
Fordham University, is editor of the Supplement. 
p> As the Passionists celebrated a centenary of ac- 
tivity in the United States, an American, Very Rev. 
Malcolm La Velle, was elected Superior General of 
the Congregation at a General Chapter meeting in 
Rome. He is the first American to be so honored. 

R. V. L. 
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Religious liberty in Spain 

The Madrid weekly Ecclesia has taken exception to 
America’s editorial comment on “Cardinal Segura’s 
Pastoral” (4/5, p. 1). Since we have not yet received 
the current issue of Ecclesia, our comments must be 
based on the report cabled to the New York Times by 
Camille M. Cianfarra, Madrid correspondent, on May 
11 and published the following day. The Times did 
us the courtesy, which we deeply appreciated, of 
reading the dispatch to our Editor over the telephone 
and appending to it a clarifying statement he made. 

What caught the eye of American editors was the 
sentence in Ecclesia charging AMERICA (and also the 
Indiana Catholic and Record of Indianapolis and 
Evansville) of having “incurred real doctrinal errors 
contrary to papal encyclicals.” 

Before adverting to this indictment, let us make 
sure the following phases of this disagreement are 
well understood. First, AMERICA’s comments in both 
our March 22 and April 5 issues on the Cardinal’s 
denunciation of Protestants were deliberately mod- 
erate. This Review realizes full well that whatever 
is decided about Church-State relations in Spain must 
be decided by Spanish authorities, short of an appeal 
to Rome. Nothing can be cited from these pages 
questioning so obvious a proposition as that Spain’s 
hierarchy speaks for the Church in Spain. 

Secondly, just as Spanish religious journals vindicate 
the particular applications of Catholic teaching on 
Church-State relations judged best for Spain, so Amer- 
ican Catholic journals vindicate the application judged 
best for the United States. It so happens that Spanish 
pronouncements have caused non-Catholics here to 
be extremely suspicious of the alleged long-range 
political aims of the Church in the United States. 

These suspicions cause great harm to the Church in 
America. We believe that our brethren in Spain should 
know this because we believe it is one of the circum- 
stances to be taken into consideration in reaching 
decisions in Spain. We feel they are entitled to know 
on what grounds we defend the principle of religious 
liberty—not as a matter of mere expediency but as 
compatible with the teaching of the Church. That 
is why we suggested that “one can argue that in the 
situation of the world at large, religious liberty in 
Spain is an ethical imperative.” Ecclesia seems to be 
denying that this proposition is even arguable. We 
believe it is. That seems to be the chief point of dif- 
ference between us. 

Lastly, a weekly review of opinion is not the place 
to carry on a lengthy discussion of a complex theolog- 
ical problem. American Catholic theological journals 
are performing that function, proper to them. 

On the doctrinal question, America and its read- 
ers have no reason to feel any disquiet. The general 
position we have taken was published, with ecclesi- 
astical approval, in our booklet Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation early in 1950. The long article on “Toleration” 
by the German theologian, Dr. J. Pohle, in the Cath- 
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olic Encyclopedia (1912) supports our view. He even 
then applied it to Spain. Statements by eminent Amer- 
ican Catholic prelates also uphold the compatibility 
of religious freedom with Catholic teaching. So does 
the fact that in Eire, a Catholic country, this view was 
put in practice without any serious theological issues 
being raised. 

The suggestion we made, as a matter of fact, was 
made in the context of the view of Church-State rela- 
tions more commonly held by Catholic theologians, 
the view on which Ecclesia’s charge has been based. 
Even according to that view, it seemed to us that an 
extension of religious liberty in Spain might well be 
possible. Perhaps one could say that the way one 
applies that view depends on whether or not he re- 
gards the evidence for the more liberal view as at 
least substantial. In any case, the whole problem calls 
for long and arduous exploration. 


Wildcat strikes 


Jurisdictional disputes excepted, no abuse in the trade- 
union movement so outrages employers, irritates the 
public and embarrasses those who defend labor's 
reasonable demands as does the wildcat strike. 

Such a strike generally involves, in addition to a 
contract violation, a breakdown in union discipline 
and responsibility. It is an action which runs afoul 
of the union constitution and which the top union 
leadership invariably condemns. 

The reasons for wildcat strikes, which always occur 
on the grassroots or local union level, are many and 
assorted. Sometimes the reasons are serious, as when 
an employer repeatedly manifests a vindictive and 
hostile attitude, goading the men to blind, impulsive 
action. Sometimes they are childishly frivolous, as 
when the men walk out because, as actually happened 
in one rubber plant, it’s a good day for fishing. Regard- 
less of the reason, every wildcat strike reveals a lack 
of maturity and responsibility on the part of the local’s 
leadership or membership or both. Even when the 
incitement to “hit the bricks” is great, there is still no 
justification for it. The answer to a worker's “beef” 
is the grievance machinery provided by the union con- 
tract, not the tantrum of a walkout. 

These are not our ideas. They are the ideas of an 
international vice president of the CIO, the honest 
and able Leland S. Buckmaster. Head of the Inter- 
national Rubber Workers, a tough, militant union with 
200,000 members, Mr. Buckmaster has had his share 
of wildcat strikes. The persistence of this abuse im- 
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pelled him recently to address an open letter on the 
subject to his members. Written with courageous 
frankness, the letter is an admirable document which 
deserves to be known to all workers. 

About the disreputable character of the wildcat 
strike, Mr. Buckmaster minced no words. He wrote: 

Unfortunately, some members in some local 
unions developed the reckless and dishonest habit 
of taking matters in their own hands with dis- 
regard for the contract, for their union and for 
their fellow-workers. 

They bring discredit to their union and inflict a 
severe loss on their fellow-workers, the company 
and themselves. 

Such being the nature of wildcats, why do union men 
engage in them? After expelling 60 of his members who 
took part in such a strike, Mr. Buckmaster attempted 
to ascertain what lay behind their undisciplined ac- 
tion. He asked each of them, “Why did you engage in 
these work stoppages?” None gave any reasonable or 
logical answer. 

For these strikes there is, of course, no reasonable 
or logical explanation, any more than there is a reason- 
able or logical explanation for an act of juvenile 
delinquency. In spelling this out for his membership 
Mr. Buckmaster has done a fine public service. He 
has also given the whole labor movement a necessary 
shot in the arm. 


Life on Tito 


Life magazine for May 12 presented the last of its four 
articles on “Tito Speaks” (see AM. 5/3). The editors 
seem to be aware that Tito did not tell the whole 
truth about Yugoslavia. “Overlooking controversial 
details” (no doubt the brutal persecution of religion, 
and so on?), they “specifically warn against two mis- 
taken impressions which a reader of these pages may 
have received.” The first is that communism was the 
only conceivable solution to Yugoslavia’s economic and 
social ills. The second is that the Yugoslav people like 
communism. Since the editors of Life afforded Tito 
generous space and technical aid in exploiting his 
propaganda-slanted story and pictures, we might have 
expected a little more care in correcting even more 
erroneous impressions. 

The first is that Tito is no longer an enemy of the 
West. As if anticipating an objection on this score, 
the editorial on Tito in the May 12 issue is entitled: 
“Tito: Ally, not Friend.” There is a big difference be- 
tween not being a friend and being an enemy. Being 
an “ally,” as we ought surely to have learned, does 
not exclude also being an enemy. The only indication 
Life gives of Tito’s not being a friend is his refusal 
to join NATO. He has had bad experience with such 
agreements, etc. “He was referring, no doubt,” said 
the editorial, “to the 20-year treaty of friendship which 
he signed with Stalin during the war.” 


We learned a similar lesson about those war- 
born friendships. Our alliance with Russia bred 


illusions here which it took several disastrous 
years to dispel. Surely we are now able to apply 
this painful lesson to other countries, especially 
Communist countries, and maintain an alliance 
based on realities without pretending to a mutu- 
ality of ideals which does not exist. 


Why even mention “mutuality of ideals’? Why not 
produce the evidence that Tito and his Yugoslav Com- 
munist party are planning the ultimate defeat of our 
ideals? How can we trust an alliance with Tito in 
view of the sharp and irreconcilable discord of ideals 
between us? 

The second erroneous impression Life leaves is that 
because we have so far received certain military ad- 
vantages as a result of our aid to Yugoslavia, Tito 
will continue to be a valuable ally. Life states: “Our 
alliance with Tito has given us . . . the support [in 
case the Russians invade Europe] of a potential two- 
million-man army which had formerly to be counted 
on Stalin’s side.” 

In a world struggle between diametrically opposed 
ideologies, this sort of analysis, restricted to military 
manpower, is very crude, indeed. Why did not Life 
measure what Tito said in its pages against what he 
has been saying the past three years to his Titoist 
Communists at home? Unless Life intended to evaluate 
Tito’s propagandistic story, why on earth did it ever 
open its pages to him in the first place? 

When it comes to a discussion of ideologies, Amer- 
ican secular journalism strikes us as extremely un- 
sophisticated. Perhaps one reason is that so few Amer- 
ican journalists have had any respectable training in 
political theory. Such training is available in American 
universities, if one selects the place with care. Perhaps 
publishers ought to examine into the qualifications of 
their staffs. 


Fr. Gillis on America 


In his weekly column, published widely in the diocesan 
press, Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., last week charged 
AMERICA with doing a “distinct disservice” to William 
F. Buckley Jr., and to his readers. Mr. Buckley’s God 
and Man at Yale formed the subject of an editorial in 
these pages for last November 17. 

Fr. Gillis’ column is entitled “Once Again: ‘Aca- 
demic Freedom’.” About half of it is devoted to a 
round-up of reviews of the Buckley book furnished 
(many months ago) by the publisher. The round-up 
included an excerpt from our editorial, in which we 
took issue with Mr. Buckley’s using the standards of 
economic liberalism in assessing what is and what is 
not “collectivistic” teaching in economics. 

The former editor of the Catholic World recalls that, 
“as one concerned not so much with economics as with 
religion,’ he had expressed the conviction in his 
October 29 column that “Buckley’s main point was 
well taken: ‘academic freedom,’ as exemplified at 
Yale and elsewhere, leads to intellectual and moral 
anarchy.” Last week he proceeded to say: 
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I still feel as I did six months ago: and I may 
add that it seems to me that those Catholic writers 
and editors who ignored or slighted Mr. Buck- 
ley’s report on atheism and immoralism because of 
their preoccupation with economics have done a 
distinct disservice not only to the author but to his 
prospective readers. 

Let us record all the facts and leave it to our readers 
to judge between Fr. Gillis and ourselves: 

1. We have written quite a bit about “academic free- 
dom,” and did not have to wait for Mr. Buckley to 
warn us that, in its extreme forms, it leads to “intellec- 
tual and moral anarchy.” This proposition is scarcely 
ever questioned by intelligent Catholics. We felt, and 
still feel, that this part of the Buckley book is hardly 
newsworthy, at least for our readership. 

One aspect of his treatment, however, was news- 
worthy. He suggested that Yale’s alumni should regu- 
late what is taught at Yale. Fr. Gillis, so far as we 
know, has not (certainly not in his recent column) 
tackled this thorny suggestion. 

2. We contacted our reviewer to explain that we 
were writing an editorial on Mr. Buckley’s economic 
liberalism and suggested that he confine himself to 
the “atheism and [we may add, other forms of] im- 
moralism.” He did (Am. 12/1/51). Our review must 
have appeared after the Regnery round-up was sent 
out. We are surprised, to say the least, that Fr. Gillis 
took us to task without even adverting to our book 
review. Relying on a publisher’s handout is the kind 
of thing that causes raised eyebrows in journalistic 
circles. 

8. Moreover, in our March 8 issue we published an 
editorial, “Yale ‘between two worlds’,” on the Febru- 
ary 17 report of Yale’s Advisory Committee. In that 
editorial we indicted Yale for failing to meet the 
Buckley charges. 

4. The way Fr. Gillis contrasts “economics” and 
“religion” suggests that his views may be open to the 
same criticism we made of Mr. Buckley's. 

This Review, being devoted to current affairs, dis- 
likes resurrecting issues six months old, especially 
issues on which our coverage compares very favorably 
with that of any weekly publication. If we can avoid 
harking back to them, we will. But we reserve the 
right, of course, to defend ourselves. Finally, may 
we respectfully ask diocesan newspapers carrying Fr. 
Gillis’ column whether they could notice our reply? 
This is the only way we can reach all readers of the 
criticism of us they published. 


“‘Birth-control”’ housing 


Mother’s Day speakers, we are sure, had much to 
say about the dignity of motherhood and the beauty 
of the Christian home. It would be interesting to know 
how many of them touched on the very practical ques- 
tion of the housing space mothers need if they are to 
provide any real home for their families, and how 
many inquired about those who are working to limit 
this housing space. 
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Young heads of families today are confronted with 
increasing shortage of homes for the middle-income 
class. A recent investigation in New York City re- 
vealed that unless something is done on a large scale 
to provide more apartments for middle-income fam- 
ilies, the city will become an urban core inhabited 
chiefly by the wealthy, or those poor enough to remain 
in slums or qualify for public housing. 

Analysts in the N. Y. State Division of Housing 
estimate that there are in New York City 95,000 more 
families than there are family dwelling units. This 
does not include 10,000 or more veterans living in 
temporary emergency homes. The same story, we are 
confident, can be repeated throughout the nation. Yet 
the program for more low-cost housing has already 
been slowed by Congress and is in danger of near 
destruction. A bill that would slash the national limit 
from 50,000 units a year to 5,000 has passed in the 
House and is now before a Senate subcommittee. 

At the annual meeting of the National Housing Con- 
ference in Washington on May 6, three proposals were 
made that have an immediate bearing on this problem. 

In the resolutions, the public-housing group sup- 
ported the public-housing program of 134,000 units 
a year authorized by the Housing Act of 1949 and 
called for more defense housing. 

Msgr. John O'Grady, secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, said that the new spirit 
needed by the public-housing movement “must come 
up from the people themselves.” He called for neigh- 
borhood-based organizations that would plan for 
themselves what kind of housing they need, and cited 
what has been done in Chicago and Los Angeles. To 
his instances add the interracial State-aided housing 
project at Manhasset, Long Island (Am. 2/12/49, 
pp. 514-15), which owed its creation and success to 
local citizen initiative. 

The conference also deplored “the reduction in space 
standards which has characterized much recent con- 
struction,” a development which some Catholic hous- 
ing specialists say has led to “birth-control” housing. 

This phase of the housing problem deserves much 
more careful scrutiny than it has so far received. The 
Planned Parenthood Association of America, Inc., is 
getting vigorously down to local action. Its latest ven- 
ture is a series of “Mother’s Day Commemorative 
Stamps” featuring the Mothers of Presidents and call- 
ing for generous contributions and local PPAA or- 
ganizations. “If there is no affiliate in your com- 
munity,” it recommends that you start one and “com- 
municate with William Vogt, National Director” (the 
“food-scarcity” expert). 

Right at the grassroots, in Msgr. O’Grady’s realistic 
sense, PPAA is said to be exerting pressure on room- 
space in proposed new housing units. The advice they 
are offering to parents is also at the grassroots. 
Surely local charitable and neighborhood organiza- 
tions—the latter to be newly formed, if necessary— 
ought to investigate any such local attack on the home 
and the family. 
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U. S. labor-management 


teams help Europe 





Mark J. Fitzgerald 





In CONTRAST TO the ill feelings in the current steel 
negotiations is the growing understanding between 
unions and management in the United States regarding 
industrial relations in Europe. The releases and pub- 
lications of the Economic Cooperation Agency and 
its recent successor, the Mutual Security Agency, pro- 
vide a good record of the activities of foreign-aid 
officials drawn from both labor and management. 

The office of labor advisors, first set up by Paul 
Hoffman with participation by the AFL and the CIO, 
has brought a new note to diplomacy—a stress on shirt- 
sleeves instead of striped trousers. Dozens of union 
officials are now serving abroad for the purpose of 
bringing to workers in factories, mills and mines the 
long-range idea behind our program for foreign eco- 
nomic aid. This is the belief that other nations can 
become prosperous and strong if they adopt the prin- 
ciple of an expanding economy based on increasing 
productivity, high wages, decreasing prices and genu- 
ine collective bargaining. 

Representatives of management and unions realize 
that we will not get enthusiastic support from the ma- 
jority of the people in Europe unless the United States 
gives evidence of a constructive interest in Europe’s 
future beyond just rearming it for possible war. 

Accordingly, management and union officials in MSA 
are seeking to gain acceptance in Europe for an eco- 
nomic philosophy of expanding productivity which 
will serve as an alternative to both Marxism and to the 
cartel-riddled type of capitalism which hampers eco- 
nomic advance in so many European countries. 

William H. Joyce, a manufacturer in California who 
took part in the ECA program, believes that Western 
Europe will not be rid of the threat of communism 
until it has put its economic house in order. Restric- 
tions on imports and currency must be lowered, with 
the ultimate goal a continent-wide market for the 
nations this side of the Iron Curtain. This American 
industrialist asserts that such sweeping changes will 
depend upon a repudiation by European business of 
its fondness for the small, controlled market with its 
high fixed prices. He sees hope for internal stability 
in Europe if management there accepts real collective 
bargaining and grants to workers an equitable share 
in the earnings of industry. He notes also that Euro- 
pean unions must shake off restrictive practices and 
cease opposition to labor-saving devices. 

American employers in ECA, after studying indus- 
trial relations in Europe, find that French and Italian 
management still regard labor as an inferior group 
in society whose aspirations for economic and spir- 


Fr. Fitzgerald, C.S.C., associate professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Notre Dame, describes 
a form of cooperation between U. S. management 
and labor which has not been very much publicized. 
This is the work of joint labor-management teams in 
Europe under the Mutual Security Agency. They 
are helping European labor and management to 
cooperate more closely and to increase productivity. 


itual well-being can be ignored with impunity. The 
workers’ resentment at the refusal of management in 
France and Italy to share its gains more equitably 
through higher wages seems largely to explain the 
impressive size of membership in Communist unions. 

In France, the Communist-controlled CGT (Con- 
fédération Général du Travail) includes over half of 
the 4.1 million union members in the country. In Italy 
the situation is even worse. There the Communist- 
dominated CGIL (Confederazione Generale Italiano 
del Lavoro) embraces 5.11 million out of 7.34 million 
union members. Needless to say, French and Italian 
workers have not turned to Communist leadership be- 
cause of the logic of Marxist doctrine. Rather, the 
heavy membership in Communist unions can be traced 
to the expert way the Communists have played on the 
bitterness among French and Italian workers because 
of their meager share in the returns of industry. 

Clinton Golden of the United Steelworkers (CIO), 
an MSA consultant, analyzes the European picture in 
much the same terms as Joyce. He sees hope, however, 
in notable instances of labor-management cooperation 
in a growing number of factories. 

The chasm in Europe between most industrialists and 
labor leaders was recently brought home to Joyce 
while attending a conference of representatives from 
these two groups. The leading topic for every session 
was the examination of methods to step up produc- 
tivity in mines and textile and steel mills of Western 
Europe. In accordance with the policy of ECA, sug- 
gestions from labor representatives received full 
consideration. Joyce, the manufacturer, and Robert 
Oliver, one of the top labor men in ECA, sat together 
at the meetings. A number of the European indus- 
trialists present, and even some union officials, were 
shocked at the casual way in which Joyce and Oliver 
referred questions to each other in a cordial first-name 
relationship. 

By contrast, the Europeans regarded themselves as 
emissaries from hostile camps representing antagonis- 
tic interests and philosophies. Joyce then realized why 
America is far ahead of Europe in industrial relations. 
American labor believes in the private-enterprise sys- 
tem as solidly as does management. In Europe, the 
obsolescent policies of management have caused the 
workers to seek a remedy in the delusive theories of 
socialism and communism. American labor prefers 
to win its gains by collective bargaining rather than 
by nationalization. Ira Mosher, former president of the 
NAM, has declared that collective bargaining is our 
protection against statism. 
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Robert Oliver, CIO representative in MSA, believes 
that mere admonitions to Europeans to increase output 
in order to advance living standards and defense plans 
will not get any cordial response. Oliver’s study of 
European countries leads him to conclude that the 
majority of people there are trapped in a closed 
economy where government allows industry to allocate 
markets and peg prices, giving the workers bare cost- 
of-living increases which only assure continuance of 
the existing low standard of living. According to ECA 
figures, the 275 million people in Western Europe 
were producing in December, 1950 at an annual rate 
of only 121 billion dollars in goods and services, an 
output wholly inadequate for an acceptable scale of 
living. 

Oliver believes that strong, free trade unions, able 
to bargain at the plant level and 


the very period when the labor movement experienced 
an unprecedented growth from three million to sixteen 
million members. American management's acceptance 
of the right of workers to organize has led to a greater 
sense of confidence and responsibility on the part of 
organized labor. With much of the old antagonism put 
aside, management is finding that the men at the bench 
are valuable allies in unearthing the secrets of greater 
productivity. 

The present foreign-aid policy is experiencing the 
good results of this enlightened attitude toward the 
worker. The productivity program sponsored by ECA 
and MSA for European industry is in large part the 
contribution of U. S. labor advisors to these agencies. 
By demonstrations in the factories American workers 
are converting European labor to better techniques 
and methods of production. 

Joyce believes this development 





powerful enough to obtain a proper 
share of the returns of industry, 
would be able to remove the work- 
ers’ fear of a speed-up and convince 
them that greater productivity means 
a better living standard. Like Joyce, 
the industrialist, and like Golden, 
his fellow-representative from labor, 
Oliver holds that greater production 











may become the most important 
phase of the Marshall Plan, since its 
influence will continue long after 
we have ceased to furnish direct aid 
through money and equipment. 
Under productivity programs Eu- 
ropean union officials have visited 
the United States to study the atti- 





will mean better wages for workers, 
lower prices for consumers and higher profits for 
emtployers, if strong democratic forces within the econ- 
omy create the incentives for an expanding system 
of production. 

To this end these three MSA advisors believe that 
we must export to Europe the concept of modern 
collective bargaining, as well as the techniques which 
have been hammered out, case by case, around bar- 
gaining tables in this country. As Joyce observes, these 
techniques are practical expressions of belief in free- 
dom of discussion, freedom to accept compromise and 
to reconcile different interests. Genuine collective 
bargaining is a hopeful contrast to the stalemate 
frequently existing in Europe between adamant indus- 
trialists and Marxist-dominated unions. Joyce warns 
that attempts to raise living standards by full de- 
pendence on political leaders has too often led to 
destruction. He emphasizes that the economic power 
of unions can be used most effectively by direct nego- 
tiation with employers. 

Labor and management in MSA are now engaged 
in proving to their counterparts in Europe that collec- 
tive bargaining causes the worker to feel he belongs 
to the enterprise and participates in its affairs, that 
his contribution to the total output is properly recog- 
nized and recompensed. As Joyce notes, this sense of 
participation is based on respect for the worker's 
personality. Unfortunately, ECA officials have found 
that too many industrialists in France and Italy are 
lacking in this recognition of the person in daily 
industrial relations. 

Golden stresses that America’s greatest advance in 
productivity was achieved in the last twenty years, 
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tude of unions here on such matters 
as time studies, payment systems, collective bargain- 
ing, the installation of technological changes and the 
consequent displacement of workers. 

Moreover, the experts on production methods in 
the American labor movement have not confined their 
missionary efforts to workers in Europe. They have 
also sought to convert European industrialists to the 
American combination of high production, low prices 
and high wages by persuading them to introduce new 
equipment and systems and new standards of per- 
formance. Unfortunately, the cartel philosophy of 
pegged prices, closed markets and low wages which 
is traditional in Europe has stood thus far as an ob- 
stacle to the new approach. 

Dissension within the non-Communist labor organi- 
zations is another barrier to adoption of many of the 
techniques of production which have proved so suc- 
cessful in America. I could not escape a sense of 
misgiving after speaking with leading Belgian trade 
unionists on tour in America. There was an impassable 
cleavage between the Socialist group and the Catholic 
group, both ideologically and socially. 

Despite the restrictive philosophies at work in 
Europe, men like Joyce, Golden and Oliver credit to 
the Marshall Plan the fact that industrial output in 
Europe is now forty per cent above that of 1938. 
Another hopeful indication is the recent ratification 
of the Schuman Plan by the parliaments of both France 
and West Germany. For the first time the coal and 
steel markets of six European countries will be united. 
Within this area all tariff restrictions and other trade 
barriers are to be abolished. It is believed that cartel- 
mindedness will be checked by giving representation 
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to the varied interests of government, owners, labor 
and consumers in the administration of the Schuman 
Plan. 

An additional encouraging trend is the changed 
economic policy recently expressed by non-Communist 
trade unions in Europe and even by the International 
Socialist Organization. Before ECA, the traditional 
approach was in terms of nationalization of industry. 
However, at recent sessions of the International 
Socialist Organization and at meetings of other labor 
organizations, the emphasis was on the American 
techniques of increased productivity, mass production, 
mass purchasing power and greater competition 
between business units. 

The Socialists made public their new outlook in the 
Frankfort Manifesto of July, 1951. Denouncing both 
present-day communism and the Marxist doctrine 
of the class struggle, the Manifesto advocated better 
use of productive facilities to serve the common in- 
terest as opposed to government ownership of all the 
means of production. The Manifesto declared that 
an improved and reformed capitalist economy is 
possible, and noted that the evils of capitalism are 
declining. 

In Milan, Italy, also in July, 1951, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unionists attributed 
the vast productive potential and the high living 
standards in America to the existence of a free and 
socially conscious capitalism, coupled with a free and 


socially conscious trade-union movement. The Frank- 
fort and Milan statements give basis for hoping that 
increasing numbers of Europeans are turning away 
from the false promises of communism and are en- 
deavoring to work out economic solutions in terms 
of more efficient private enterprise combined with 
enlightened collective bargaining. 

Officials in ECA and MSA have acknowledged the 
indispensable support given the recovery program in 
Europe by the harmonious approach of American 
union and management representatives to improving 
production and industrial relations. However, union 
officials make it a point to remind their European 
brethren that a greater share in the expanded output 
of industry was not obtained by labor in America just 
for the asking. They stress the fact that ceaseless 
union organizing was necessary before corporations 
here put into contracts the wage and security pro- 
visions so greatly envied by workers in Europe. 

Joyce, of management, has also emphasized this 
point and concurs with labor representatives in the 
contention that the free trade unions in Europe must 
become strong and numerous if workers there are 
to obtain a proportionate share of the expanding out- 
put of Europe’s industry. It is to be hoped that labor 
and management in Europe will be able to shorten 
their journey to industrial democracy by putting to 
profitable use the counsel now being generously ex- 
tended to them by their associates in America. 





Religious education 
and the Constitution (I) 





Robert C. Hartnett 





Acawst THE BACKGROUND of the trium- 
phant secularism of the Black doctrine on “separation 
of Church and State” (Am. 5/17, pp. 195-97), we can 
now see how far the Douglas doctrine adopted by the 
Supreme Court in the Zorach case has gone to rescue 
us. 


New Yorx’s RT ProcRAM 


What was before the court on April 28? It was the 
alleged unconstitutionality of New York State’s re- 
leased-time program. 

The history of off-the-premises RT in New York 
City and State is rather interesting. This method of 
reaching public-school pupils with at least an hour 
of religious instruction each week was tried out there 
in the 1920’s. The present writer recalls reading in the 
late Dean E. P. Cubberley’s Public School Administra- 
tion his simple explanation of why the experiment 
failed. The Catholics, he said, supplied the teachers, 
but Protestants and Jews were at that time unable 


This is the second of two articles by Fr. Hartnett, 
S.]., AMEnica’s Editor-in-Chief. The first, published 
last week, discussed the doctrine of “separation of 
Church and State” enunciated by Justice Black in 
the Everson case (1947) and applied by him in the 
McCollum case (1948). Here Fr. Hartnett shows 
how, speaking through Justice Douglas in the Zorach 
case, the Supreme Court moved away from this 
dangerous doctrine. 


to supply them. Constitutional objections were then 
raised, too, but the State judiciary upheld the system. 

In 1940, the State Legislature wrote into its Educa- 
tion Law the provision that “Absence for religious 
observance and education shall be permitted under 
rules that the commissioner [the State Commissioner 
of Education] shall establish” (§ 3210, subdiv. 1 b). 

The Commissioner duly issued his regulations pro- 
viding for purely optional dismissal of pupils one 
hour each week, on written request of their parents. 
The school authorities kept records of registrations 
and weekly reports of attendance. New York City’s 
Board of Education issued supplementary rules, pro- 
hibiting any announcement in the ‘schools relative to 
the program and throwing full responsibility for at- 
tendance upon parents and the religious organizations 
conducting the program. 

This time RT caught on very well, probably because 
by 1940 the American public was beginning to realize 
the relevance of religion to the world conflict between 
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democracy and totalitarianism. By 1952, some 105,000 
out of less than 600,000 pupils enrolled in New York 
City’s public elementary schools were also enrolled in 
RT classes. Upstate, another 120,000 were in attend- 
ance. So out of about 1.5 million children in the State’s 
public grade schools, 225,000 (or one in seven) were 
getting released-time religious instruction. For the 
country as a whole the ratio is less than one in ten. 

Besides being aware of the undeniable popularity 
of the program in New York, perhaps the court re- 
alized that 67 per cent more children are attending 
Protestant day schools today than in 1937. The total 
is only 187,292, but it symbolizes the growing dis- 
satisfaction of Protestants with government schools 
from which religious education is excluded. 

More important, the nine justices of the Supreme 
Court had to face squarely the unquestionable fact 
that countless, literally countless, forms of cooperation 
between government and religion have been meshed 
into our political and social system in the course of 
our history. With the expansion of the “welfare state,” 
more and more occasions for such cooperation are 
arising. The Everson-McCollum doctrine enunciated 
by Justice Black would require a dismantling of all 
these arrangements, some of them going back to the 
very infancy of the Republic. 

Even the proclamation of Thanksgiving Day once 
a year by the President of the United States stood in 
open conflict with the Black doctrine. It is an “aid” 
to religion. It contravenes the alleged “neutrality” 
between believers and unbelievers which the court 
wrote into the First Amendment in 1947. It costs 
money to publish that proclamation every year, too. 
Thus it runs afoul of the Black prohibition on the use 
of any tax, “large or small,” to “support religious activi- 
ties or institutions, whatever they may be called.” This 
is perhaps the least expensive but the most deeply 
rooted of the American traditions that “violated” a 
law that never existed—that is, until 1947. 


Tue Dovuctas REVISION 


The first thing to do with a plainly bad law is at 
least to revise it. The obvious way to revise a law read 
into the Constitution by a court is for the court to 
repair its own bungling the first time the opportunity 
arises. Put simply, that is what Justice Douglas and 
five of his colleagues did in the Zorach case. 

Mr. Douglas himself had concurred in the McCollum 
decision. Even apart from this circumstance, the easi- 
est way to retreat from a bad ruling is to “distinguish” 
the present case from the one in which the error was 
committed. So Mr. Douglas, for the court, began by 
pointing out that what he and his colleagues had 
found particularly offensive to “separation of Church 
and State” in the Champaign (McCollum) case was 
absent in the New York (Zorach) case. The RT in- 
struction in New York was not given in public-school 
classrooms, for example. “All costs,” he declared, “in- 
cluding the application blanks, are paid by the religious 
organizations.” 5 
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In the McCollum case, the court had placed great 
stress on the circumstance that “the operation of the 
state’s compulsory education system thus assists and 
is integrated with the program.” This is the “coercion” 
argument. “Pupils compelled by law to go to school 
for secular education [note the assumption that the 
reason for compelling pupils to go to school is to get 
merely secular schooling; this was one of the points 
at issue, whether the whole purpose of public educa- 
tion had to be exclusively secular] are released in part 
from their legal duty upon the condition that they 
attend religious classes.” 

Meeting the objection that even the New York 
system involved such compulsion, as Justices Black, 
Jackson and Frankfurter in their dissents vigorously 
insisted it did, Mr. Douglas waxed somewhat heated. 
“It takes obtuse reasoning,” he rejoined, “to inject any 
issue of the ‘free exercise’ of religion into the present 
case. 


No one is forced to go to the religious classroom 
and no religious exercise or instruction is brought 
to the classrooms of the public schools. A student 
need not take religious instruction. He is left to 
his own desires as to the manner or time of his 
religious devotions, if any. 

The record before the court, he went on, showed no 
evidence of coercion of any kind. If it did, a “wholly 
different case would be presented.” The court there- 
fore threw out “coercion” as an argument that either 
the “free exercise” of religion or the “no establishment” 
clause of the First Amendment had been violated. 


How ABSOLUTE Is SEPARATION? 


The most important part of the majority opinion 
was that which dealt with the meaning of “separation 
of Church and State” in so far as that “principle” or 
“doctrine” was enshrined in the First Amendment. 
The court began by declaring: “There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the First Amendment reflects the 
philosophy that Church and State should be sepa- 
rated.” This is undoubtedly true. The controversial 
issue has been: how “absolute” is this constitutional 
separation? 

Most of us have been content to deny that it was 
ever meant to be absolute. Many writers have come 
to the edge of the distinction Mr. Douglas proceeded 
to make, but (unless memory has failed me) none 
ever “hit it on the head” the way he did. After accept- 
ing the general idea of “separation,” Mr. Douglas 
observed: 


And so far as interference with the “free exer- 
cise” of religion and an “establishment” of religion 
are concerned, the separation must be complete 
and unequivocal. The First Amendment within 
the scope of its coverage permits no exception; 
the prohibition is absolute. 


This is an excellent analysis. The question is not: are 
the religious prohibitions of the First Amendment 
“absolute”? The question is: in regard to what are 
they “absolute”? Mr. Douglas has answered the ques- 
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tion as clearly as can be by saying: precisely in regard 
to laws 1) “respecting an establishment of religion,” 
or 2) “prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

This makes “separation” (as the late Michael Wil- 
liams used to say) “ineluctably clear.” If government 
and religion must be kept absolutely separate, they 
can have no relations with one another. But if there 
are only two relationships they absolutely must avoid 
(government action “prohibiting the free exercise” of 
or “establishing” religion ), the field is left open for all 
other relationships which fall short of these two spe- 
cific prohibitions. 

That is precisely what Mr. Douglas, for the court, 
went on to declare to be our fundamental law: 


The First Amendment, however, does not say 
that in every and all respects there shall be a 
separation of Church and State. Rather, it studi- 
ously defines the manner, the specific ways, in 
which there shall be no concert or union or de- 
pendency one on the other. That is the common 
sense of the matter. 


This sort of sense is not very “common,” unfortunate- 
ly. Nor is what follows: 


Otherwise the state and religion would be aliens 
to each other—hostile, suspicious and even un- 
friendly. Churches could not be required to pay 
even property taxes. Municipalities would not be 
permitted to render police or fire protection to 
religious groups. Policemen who helped parish- 
ioners into their places of worship would violate 
the Constitution. 


The court then cited the “references to the Almighty 
that run through our laws, our public rituals, our cere- 
monies” to prove that, unless its new definition of the 
scope of the First Amendment is the only valid one, 
we would be “flouting” that Amendment right and 
left. “The nullification of this [N. Y.] law,” warned 
the court through Mr. Douglas, “would have wide and 
profound effects.” This sentence alone shows that the 
majority had become aware of the vast and truly 
chaotic implications of the Black doctrine. 


“We Are A REticious PEOPLE” 


What proves beyond all dispute that the Supreme 
Court has radically revised the Everson-McCullum 
doctrine on “separation” is its reaffirmation of the 
proposition that “we are a religious people whose in- 
stitutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” We force no 
one to believe; we show “no partiality towards any 
one group” of believers. (Without saying it in so 
many words, the court thereupon rejected the alleged 
“neutrality” of our governments as between believers 
and unbelievers. It did so in the following passage: 


When the state encourages religious instruction 
or cooperates with religious authorities by adjust- 
ing the schedule of public events to sectarian 
needs, it follows the best of our traditions. For 
it then respects the religious nature of our people 
and accommodates the public service to their 
spiritual needs. 

To hold that it may not would be to find in the 
Constitution a requirement that the Government 


show a callous indifference to religious groups. 
That would be — those who believe in 
no religion over those who do believe. 


This is a magnificent statement of the political truth 
that the state must protect and promote the existing 
social organization of society whenever political pro- 
grams rub shoulders with existing voluntary associa- 
tions and popular customs. Unless it does so, the mul- 
tiplication and expansion of public services will grad- 
ually cause the forcible erosion of freely established 
nonpublic agencies in social life. 

This is the great danger of the “welfare state.” It 
can be just as hostile to freedom as totalitarian re- 
gimes, even though the absorption and displacement 
of free institutions proceed at a slower pace and less 
perceptibly. Mr. Douglas at least caught a glimpse 
of the way religion was being “angled out” of Ameri- 
can life when he observed: 


But we find no constitutional requirement 
which makes it necessary for government to be 
hostile to religion and to throw its weight against 
efforts to widen the effective scope of religious 
influence. 


When the constitutional history of our era comes to 
be written, will not Mr. Douglas be singled out as the 
jurist who perceived this lurking danger in time and 
arrested it? For this reason, in my opinion, the Zorach 
decision will be recognized as a great piece of juris- 
prudence. 

When Mr. Douglas declared, in his conclusion, that 
“we cannot read into the Bill of Rights such a philoso- 
phy of hostility to religion,” he really reversed the in- 
evitable momentum of the Everson-McCollum theory. 


THe THREE DISSENTS 


The only way to deal briefly with the dissenting 
opinions of Justices Black, Jackson and Frankfurter 
is to single out what seems to be their common fallacy. 
They all insist on the element of “coercion” inhering 
in any system whereby the compulsory public-school 
system is “adjusted” to “cooperate” with religious 
arrangements. 

Any shadow of “coercion” inhering in such arrange- 
ments, they seem to forget, is cast by the coercion in- 
herent in the kind of public-school system we have 
set up. Compulsory public schooling (through taxa- 
tion, school-attendance laws and the severe economic 
pressure on parents to send their children to tax-sup- 
ported schools ) exercises an unfair and unjust coercion 
on parents and pupils to begin with. This coercion is 
applied to all, to the often insurmountable disad- 
vantage of believers in religious education. 

All released-time does is to try to reduce this un- 
fair and unjust coercion, to bring it within tolerable 
limits, to ease the still serious burdens which State 
governments impose on those who 1) are coerced into 
paying taxes to support a secularized public-school 
system, 2) are coerced into sending their children to 
some school, and 8) are coerced, through economic 
pressures out of all calculation more severe than the 
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nebulous “coercion” of RT, to send them to schools 
that violate their religious beliefs about the kind of 
education they are obliged to afford the young they 
have brought into this world. 

In adducing the “coercion” argument against RT, 
Justice Jackson thought it appropriate to reveal that 
he himself sent his children to “privately supported 
church schools.” If all fathers were able to earn 
$25,000 a year, of course, the economic coercion on 
parents to send their children to public schools would 
be much less compulsive. Very few of them, however, 
have Mr. Jackson’s great talents. Our system would 
still be unjust, but people would not feel the injustice 
so keenly. 

If the “coercion” issue is viewed in proper perspec- 
tive, therefore, RT will be seen for what it is: an 
expedient whereby existing compulsions, working seri- 
ous injustices upon believers, are alleviated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Catholics feel that Mr. Douglas should have re- 
sorted explicitly to parental rights to justify the majori- 
ty ruling. This observation is largely valid. He could 


have cited the unanimous Oregon decision of 1925 on 
this score. 

Even without such resort, however, the Douglas 
opinion is monumental. The chimera of “political 
ostracism,” the grotesque attempt to exclude religion 
as an “untouchable” from the purview of government, 
has come to an end. 

From the point of view of dogmatic secularism, the 
Everson-McCollum theory was perhaps “a noble ex- 
periment.” The court tried something unheard of in 
human history: to lay down a rule of law whereby 
government had to ignore its own citizens in one of 
their most important relationships, their religious re- 
lationships. The warden of a Federal penitentiary, 
whenever a minister of religion asked access to a 
prisoner, was supposed to say, apparently: “I am ab- 
solutely neutral. If I let you in, I’m ‘aiding’ religion. 
If I keep you out, I’m interfering with ‘the free exercise 
thereof.’ I don’t know what to do.” 

Yes, the learned justices danced on the point of the 
needle of neutrality for five long years. Six of them, 
persuaded (it seems) by Mr. Douglas, decided that 
was about long enough. It surely was. 





Crisis in foreign trade 





Benjamin L. Masse 





we 

I: YOU WILL PARDON a bit of American slang,” 
said one of the editors, “many people in this country 
are ‘fed up’ with foreign aid, especially aid to Europe.” 

The statement was directed to an old friend of the 
America staff, a distinguished French industrialist 
who no sooner lands on these shores than he makes 
a beeline to Campion House. 

“As is our custom in these meetings,” he replied, 
taking up the challenge, “it is permitted, n’est-ce pas, 
to say honestly the things that are in one’s heart?” 

We assured him that he was, of course, to speak 
with the utmost frankness. “C’est entendu,” our fore- 
most linguist said. Such is the practice among friends. 

“Permit me to say, then, that we Europeans do not 
want charity. Assuredly, we do not enjoy taking it. 
After the war we needed desperately your help to 
rebuild and get back on our feet. You gave to us with 
unparalleled generosity. Now the need is not so press- 
ing, but it still exists. The reason for this is largely, 
as you know, the rearmament program which your 
Government persuaded us to undertake, for our own 
good, naturally, but for your good, too. Do you not 
agree?” 

The editors agreed. That is what they have been 
telling their readers these past two years. 

“Well, then,” our French friend continued, “I come 
to the main point. I will concede that we Europeans 
are not doing as much as we might do. We are not 
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To see ourselves as others see us is a great help 
in facing reality. In this article Fr. Masse, S.]., 
AMERICA’S economics editor, starts from a French 
visitor's criticisms of our tariff policies and goes on 
to examine how much truth there may be in his 
foreign friend’s animadversions. 


earning all the dollars we need in order to buy your 
raw materials and machinery. That is why you are 
obliged to keep on sending us dollars. 

“But note this, mes amis. For this distressing state 
of affairs, we are not wholly to blame. You Americans 
must share the blame with us. By your high tariffs, 
your import quotas, all the red tape with which you 
surround your customs, you make it very difficult for 
us to sell in your market and earn the dollars we need. 
Do you comprehend this?” 

The editors comprehended well enough. Only that 
morning the press had reported a bristling speech by 
Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, charging that tariff-seeking business- 
men were playing the Communist game. 

“I shall therefore conclude,” our visitor said. “For- 
give me if I am blunt, but I myself have had un- 
imaginable difficulties with your customs. The ques- 
tion is very simple. If you Americans want to continue 
building NATO as a bulwark against Soviet aggres- 
sion, you must resign yourselves to one of two courses. 
Either you must give your European allies a chance 
to sell in the U. S. market, and thus pay their own 
way, Or you must give them the dollars to rearm. 
There is, I think, no other answer. Please, you can help 
all of us in this great struggle for freedom and in- 
dependence, if you tell your readers that.” 

And so we are telling our readers that. 
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In presenting his case, our friend may have some- 
what overstated it. Even if the United States abolished 
all restrictions on imports, Western Europe would not 
be able to earn enough dollars here to underwrite 
rearmament. Our allies would still need direct dollar 
assistance. Nor are U. S. curbs on trade the only reason 
why our exports last year exceeded imports by more 
than $4 billion. Part of the difficulty lies in the high 
domestic price-level which prevails in France and 
other European countries. That makes their products 
noncompetitive in the world market. 

But essentially the case is as our French industri- 
alist described it. Either we open the American market 
to our foreign friends or we continue to pour dollars 
into Europe. 

Too many farmers and businessmen—and some labor 
leaders—do not understand this. Over the 
past year, demands for protection from 
foreign competition have snowballed. A 
farm lobby succeeded in incorporating in 
the Defense Production Act of 1951 the 
notorious “cheese” amendment which dras- 
tically limits imports of dairy products. 
That was running out on a solemn trade { 
agreement duly signed by the United 
States at Geneva. Not long ago we upped 
duties on fur used in the manufacture of 
hats, which so incensed the Belgians that 
they cancelled tariff concessions on our 
exports of industrial wax. About the same 
time Italy formally protested that U. S. restraints on 
imports were defeating the very restoration of Euro- 
pean economies which we had underwritten through 
the Marshall Plan. Despite rising resentment abroad, 
American business and agriculture are currently de- 
manding stiffer bans on imports of jeweled watches, 
motorcycles, wood screws, spring clothespins, garlic, 
blue-mold cheese, bicycles, tuna fish, tobacco pipes 
and a number of other items. 

These self-interested pleas are plainly stultifying 
U. S. efforts to expand world trade and to make 
Europe self-supporting. Those behind them are ap- 
parently unaware of any inconsistency, or if they are, 
seem determined to protect the American market at 
all costs. 

There is, of course, no question of flooding the 
American market with cheap foreign goods. Over-all, 
U. S. imports are a drop in the bucket. In 1950, the 
total value of all our imports was $12.1 billion, much 
of which was noncompetitive with American products. 
That same year the gross national product, which is 
the economists’ term for the value of all goods and 
services we produced, was about $300 billion. Obvi- 
ously, even if imports were stepped up considerably, 
they would have a very minor effect on the economy 
as a whole. Yet, what is of small consequence to us is 
of the utmost importance to struggling countries like 
Britain, France and Italy. 

The whole difficulty arises because for a few selected 
industries—watchmaking, for instance, or tuna pack- 





ing—the impact of imports is decidedly not minor. 
Unrestricted foreign competition is capable of bank- 
rupting some businesses, and even a few industries. 
When such businesses carry their troubles to Congress, 
they are listened to with great sympathy. No politician 
wants to expose himself to the charge that he is in- 
different to foreign threats to American business, or 
uninterested in the jobs of American workers. 

So the Congressman votes to hike the tariff on 
clothespins or to limit the number of glacéd cherries 
that may be admitted. If the next day he supports a 
large dollar grant to Europe, or an appropriation for 
the Point Four program, no one seems to note any 
inconsistency. As a result the taxpayer, as consumer, 
pays more for clothespins and glacéd cherries than he 
would otherwise, and then turns around and pays 
higher taxes to finance foreign aid and Point 
Four. Though from an economic point of 
view this is madness, it is wise politically, 
and in some quarters is even regarded as 
patriotic. 

Back in pre-World War I days, when the 
United States was still a debtor nation and 
cut only a small figure in world affairs, we 
could afford a protectionist policy and 
all the apparatus of economic nationalism. 
Now that we are a great creditor nation 
and the leader of the free world in the 
momentous struggle to stem and turn back 
the Soviet tide, we must, in our own in- 
terest, adopt a more enlightened policy. 

If such a policy hurts a tiny minority of the Amer- 
ican people, if it bankrupts a few relatively unimpor- 
tant businesses and displaces some workers, that is sad 
and regrettable, of course, but of small moment com- 
pared with what is at stake. If we lose the struggle 
with Soviet Russia, we lose everything. There is no 
second place in the kind of war the Kremlin has forced 
on the free world. For the rest, it should not be im- 
possible to soften the impact of foreign competition 
on the affected industries and if necessary to help 
their employes to shift to other occupations. 

Right now our trade affairs are rushing toward some 
sort of crisis. Our European friends are losing patience 
with what seems to them, and is, an inconsistent 
policy. Simultaneously the Kremlin is holding out the 
tempting bait of increased and profitable trade with 
Russia and her satellites. Much of the claimed achieve- 
ment of the recent Moscow economic conference can 
be written off as propaganda. Many of the contracts 
allegedly entered into there will never be fulfilled. 
What cannot be written off is the enormous appeal of 
stepped-up trade with Russia to thousands of business- 
men in Germany, Japan, Britain and throughout 
Western Europe. 

If we shut our eyes to this ominous development, 
we shall pay dearly in the end. We have, in short, 
reached the point in our foreign-trade policy where 
we must either fish or cut bait. We cannot temporize 
and improvise much longer. 
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The apostolate 
of the pen 


Jacques Maritain 








(On May 10 at the Roosevelt House in New York City, 
the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors presented to 
Jacques Maritain its Literary Award for the best non- 
fiction book written by a Gallery member in 1951. 
The award honored his Man and the State (University 
of Chicago). Graham Greene had been granted the 
fiction award a month earlier for his The End of the 
Affair. After expressing his thanks for the honor and 
recalling his long friendship with the Gallery's founder, 
Sister Mary Joseph, S.L., M. Maritain made the fol- 
lowing remarks on the function of a Catholic writer. 
With the kind permission of the award-winner, 
America is privileged to present them to its readers. 
The distinguished French Catholic philosopher has 
been on the staff of Princeton’s Institute of Higher 
Studies since 1948. Lit. Ed.) 


I am expected, I was told, to say a few words about 
the “Apostolate of the Pen.” Let me confess that I 
would prefer not to do so, for I am afraid of big words. 

Moreover, any expression intended to designate 
some human activity should be used by those it con- 
cerns to mean the kind of task they are doing. Now, 
if you ask a writer what he is doing, he will probably 
answer: “I am a novelist”—or a poet, or a philosopher, 
or a playwright. But I hardly imagine that he will 
answer: “Me? I am an apostle of the pen.” Supposing 
he did answer in this way, I would have little con- 
fidence in his apostolic virtues. 

The Christian apostolate is intended to convey to 
men the good tidings of the Gospels and to lead souls 
to faith in revealed truth. It has its proper ways and 
means. For a writer to make a novel or a metaphysical 
treatise an instrument adapted to this purpose, or to 
any other purpose extraneous to the proper exigencies 
of his work, would involve some risk for the very 
quality of the work. 

The immediate task and purpose of a writer is either 
to produce an artifact in beauty or to solve some prob- 
lem according to the truth of the matter. Of course, 
he can and must have further aims, dealing with his 
life and destiny as a man, but they are distant aims, 
which are not the operative rule and measure of the 
work. It is impossible for a writer who believes in God 
not to be concerned with the spreading of divine truth, 
that is to say, with the very ends of the apostolate. 
But this is a matter of inner inspiration, which is all 
the more efficacious as it dwells in the secret recesses 
of the soul and, while quickening creative activity, 
maintains it in its native and genuine disinterestedness. 
We would risk spoiling many precious things if we 
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let any kind of utilitarianism, even for the noblest pur- 
poses, enter the sphere of art or of speculative knowl- 
edge. 

What is to be hoped for with respect to a Catholic 
writer is that he may be an artist fully dedicated to the 
requirements of his art and the beauty of his work, or 
a thinker fully dedicated to the requirements of know]- 
edge and the progress of the intellect in truth. He 
should be inspired in his task by something of the 
feeling which prompted Léon Bloy to say: “My secret 
for writing books which please you is to be ready to 
give my life for the unknown reader who will some 
day read them.” 

Then he will have a good chance of being an apostle 
of the pen, but without having any desire to inscribe 
his name in Who’s Who under this heading, or to sub- 
ordinate the search for truth or beauty to practical 
success or facility in acting on the souls of his con- 
temporaries. 

Before finishing, I should like briefly to touch upon 
another point, which deals with semantics. Catholic 
means universal. To the extent to which he is true to 
the type, a Catholic writer speaks to all men. As a 
result, a Catholic writer should endeavor to offer his 
thoughts in a vocabulary apt to touch not only his 
fellow-Catholics, but every man. I do not say that 
he will succeed in doing so; I say that he should try 
to. I do not mean that what he says should be of a 
nature to please everybody; I mean that the manner in 
which he says it should be such as to appeal either to 
the reason or the esthetic feeling of any man who has 
the needed intellectual preparation. This very effort 
to universalize the expression, to keep from using a 
too domestic Catholic vocabulary, helps a Catholic 
writer to be more profoundly faithful to the exacting 
purity of Catholic truth. 

In order to make my point clearer, let me quote a 
remark of T. S. Eliot about Dante. No poem is more 
purely and integrally Catholic than the Divine Com- 
edy. Moreover, Dante, as he puts it in a famous letter 
to Can Grande, considered that the final end of the 
Comedy was “to remove those living in this life from 
the state of misery and lead them to the state of 
felicity.” 

Now what did Eliot observe in his essay on Dante? 
He observed that a reader who does not share Dante’s 
faith feels no opposition to what Dante believes, 
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because he feels no imposition upon himself of one 
man’s individual belief. The way in which Dante 
expresses his faith is so universal that any man who 
is sensitive to poetry is prompted to listen to him—not, 
I mean, to be convinced or converted by him, but at 
least to be introduced by him into a world of beauty 
which is the very world of Dante’s faith, and to feel 
there the delight of beauty. The house of Dante was 
a Catholic house open to all men, at least to all poetry 
lovers. This catholicity of Dante’s approach seems to 
me to illustrate what I have just tried to suggest. 

It is not easy to be a Catholic, and it is not easy to 
be a writer. To be a Catholic writer is doubly dif- 
ficult. There is, on the one hand, the danger of yielding 
to the spell of art or human knowledge so as to fail 
in the requirements of the supreme truth. And there is, 
on the other, the danger of using divine truth to which 
we and our fellow-believers adhere in common to com- 
pensate for possible failures in our fidelity to the 
requirements of art or human knowledge. I do not 
believe there is any other means to overcome these 
risks than a good deal of humility and some kind of 
appreciation of, or yearning for, the ways of the spir- 
itual life. 


We are confronted now with “energies of error”—to 
use St. Paul’s expression—which claim to transform 
man and the world for the sake of a materialistic ideal. 
Our struggle against these energies of error can be 
victorious only if we confront them with the integrity 
of the intellectual and spiritual power embodied in our 
Christian heritage. 

It is an urgent need of the world today that Chris- 
tians firmly attached to their faith dedicate themselves 
to the labor of intelligence in all fields of human 
knowledge and creative activity, while realizing that 
the keys provided by a sound philosophy and theol- 
ogy are intended to open doors, not to close them. We 
must realize, too, that spiritual experience born in 
charity is the most profound and fecund inspiration 
to creative work. Each one works in his own special 
field and according to the requirements of this field, 
but his work should be animated from within by a 
motion which comes from a higher source, which is 
able to reach the souls of men as no human dexterity 
can do. 

And this is, I am afraid—in actual fact and in its 
true sense—that “Apostolate of the Pen” of which I 
did not want to speak. 





Lesson from the Ancrene Riwle 


In a shield there are three things: the wood, 
the leather and the painting. All these were 
in the shield: the wood of the rood, the leather 
of God’s body and the painting of the red 
blood that made Him fair. ANCRENE RIWLE 


And thus, my sister-over-centuries 

read in her rule, of leather, blood and rood, 

as walled within that anchorhold as keys 

could never lock—face to the Breath, the Food. 


And I betray to love the counterpoint— 
aesthetic two-way leverage in Donne; 
anneal my song with platitudes; anoint 
my lips with pieties of fiction-nun. 


Not by a chancel will my door be cut, 

who chose this seeming mill-run, stolid way 
of making mercy out of labor, shut 

by neither grate nor grill from every-day. 


God, thong me to the rood, contrive the tether 
to bind me to this blood-scraped, beaten leather. 


SisTER M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


Mary the Nest of God 


If I could dwell with you 
deep in your silent mood 
soft by the bending reeds 
where quiet waters brood; 


if I could rest with you 
there by the scented shore 
and in that restfulness 
my muted soul restore; 


for I have wandered long 
across the sleepless night 
lost in the loneliness 

of wild and aimless flight; 


but now I cry to thee: 

come flood my arid soul 

here where the sea-wind breathes 
and luminous oceans roll; 


if I could dwell with you 

in the nest where heaven sings 
and O if I could feel 

the sheltering of His wings. 


THomas P. McDoNNELL 


Hawk headlong 

There flies Lucifer! strident in stride, 

Vaunting in vanity, venomed in pride; 

Grappling with heaven; then thrust from the summit 
To plummet. 


There falls Lucifer! burnished and brutal; 
Ravished of arrogance, famished and futile; 
Clawing at cumulus; bartering breath 

For death. 


Louis J. SANKER 
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Catholic Book Club choice 





THE WORLD’S FIRST LOVE 





By Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen, 
Ph.D., D.D. McGraw-Hill. 285p. $3.50 


Highly appropriate to the season dedi- 
cated to honoring the Virgin Mother of 
God, this most recent book by Bishop 
Sheen provides excellent material for 
prayerful reflection, or (what is the 
same thing) reflective prayer. The au- 
thor himself initiates the reflection as 
he brings into one focus Mary and the 
modern world. 

In the first section of the book 
(which has two, each comprising elev- 
en essays or chapters) Bishop Sheen 
contemplates the Mysteries of Mary 
(“The Woman the world loves”). In 
the second he turns to regard more 
directly the “world the Woman loves” 
—measuring the modern world and its 
needs against the reign of divine love 
in Mary. 

The cleavage (in content and treat- 
ment) between the two sections is not 
as sheer as one might be led to infer 
from their titles. Throughout his re- 
flections Bishop Sheen passes easily 
from Mary to the world and from the 
world back to Mary. 

These essays manifest that style 
long proper to his popular works. One 
finds his customarily suggestive con- 
trast of thought, his familiar imagina- 
tion, his quiet humor. These are 
placed at the service of a warmly re- 
ligious and fine psychological under- 
standing of the human soul. 

This is, of course, an “age of Mary.” 
The events of La Salette, of Lourdes, 
of Fatima (to all of which the present 
work refers), the definitions of the 
dogmas of the Immaculate Conception 
and of the Assumption—these and 
countless other circumstances witness 
to a new and unique crystalization of 
centuries-old traditions of devotion to 
the Virgin Mother of God. 

Whatever the hidden wisdom of 
God in this burgeoning of public hon- 
or to Mary, more than a few believe 
that the divine purpose may be ex- 
plained by the peculiar needs of the 
human heart today: the needs of what 
Bishop Sheen terms this “world the 
Woman loves.” In view of those needs 
and in view of the unique mediation 
of Mary, these meditations on God’s 
work in and through her have truly 
healing qualities. 

Bishop Sheen diagnoses well many 
of the illnesses that beset the soul to- 
day. His understanding of the soul’s 
needs is both penetrating and sure. 
For, truly, the crucial issue before 
each individual Christian soul (with 
its anxieties, its burdens, its confusion) 
is the exercise of supernatural love. 


There are times when one feels with 
Bishop Sheen that what calls for em- 
phasis in the helping and healing of 
souls in this materialistic-naturalistic 
age is not so much a detached, self- 
sufficient psychology as (to coin a 
term for the purpose) a therapeutic 
theology. 

Minor themes run through the work 
as the author reflects upon the voca- 
tion of womanhood, various circum- 
stances of human love, the concepts 
that lie behind many confusing catch- 
words that the world today applies to 
love. These themes recall his recent 
works (especially Peace of Soul); but 
repetition is most salutary in reflective 
prayer. 





All his lessons of love, drawn here 
from Mary as from a fountain source, 
are refreshingly positive. “Freedom in 
love is [not merely] freedom from 
something, it is freedom for some- 
thing; love is an affirmation [that] al- 
ways imposes restrictions upon itself.” 
“Virginity is [not] opposed to love, as 
poverty is opposed to wealth; conse- 
crated virginity is the highest form of 
sacrificial love.” “Obedience is ser- 
vility only to those who have not un- 
derstood the spontaneity of love.” 

Perhaps the truths most important 
to us today are those that bear upon 
suffering—upon the sanctifying sur- 
gery of God’s love in the soul, the sanc- 
tifying mystery of the Cross. Bishop 
Sheen reminds us that “to capture love 
in a permanent form one must pass 
through a Calvary.” “Mary [the Moth- 
er of Divine Love] was also a woman 
of sorrow.” 

Witu1aM J. Reap, S.J. 


Fundamental guide 





WHAT IS THE INDEX? 





By Redmond A. Burke, C.S.V. Bruce. 
116p. $2.75 


About twelve times a month, at a 
guess, the phone in the Lit. Ed.’s 
office rings and some voice asks very 
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hopefully: “What does the Church 
think of Hemingway?”’—or Faulkner 
or Kathleen Winsor or Erle Stanley 
Gardner. Said Lit. Ed. suppresses a 
sigh and responds: “The Church has 
really never heard of the gentleman, 
you know.” “Is that so?” (The voice 
has raised eyebrows by now.) “But 
why hasn’t it?” and then we're off— 
into a long explanation of the Index 
of Forbidden Books, attitudes toward 
reading and so on. 

It seems strange, does it not, that 
Catholics who have an interest in 
reading have never learned the funda- 
mental facts of the Church’s concern 
with protecting the reader from moral 
and dogmatic danger. But, on second 
thought, it’s perhaps not so strange, 
for until the appearance of Fr. Burke’s 
book there was very little in English 
that gave a clear and concise explana- 
tion of the Index. It is the cachet of 
this book that it does just that and lays 
claim to do no more. 

The reader is taken step by step 
through the whole process as it is 
outlined in Canon Law. Treated here 
are censorship in advance of pub- 
lication, the condemnation of pub- 
lished books, general classes of for- 
bidden literature, the method the 
Holy Office uses in the examination 
of books, the Index properly so called, 
penalties for the violation of the book 
regulations and permission to read 
forbidden books. Appended are vari- 
ous lists—for example, of authors 
whose complete works are forbidden, 
of condemned novelists and so on. 
The last appendix is a valuable one 
on the Great Books courses, w'th a 
complete list of the books studied. 

Many less-known aspects of sound 
interpretation of the canons emerge— 
such as that “heretical or schismatical 
statements in a book, without any 
proofs to substantiate them, do not 
make the book forbidden reading”; or 
that “for the book to come under the 
present law, the obscenity must be 
explicit. It must be made directly and 
be prominent. The latter term is cur- 
rently defined as dominating in a 
large section of the text, for example, 
a whole chapter.” 

Fr. Burke’s wise insistence through- 
out is on the fact that the Index— 
the list of specific titles—is not nearly 
so important and helpful for the aver- 
age reader as are the general classes 
under which types of books are for- 
bidden. In general, these classes are 
religious books without Catholic cen- 
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sorship, books against faith and books 
against morals. It is really imperative 
that anyone interested in reading give 
this chapter careful consideration. 
The chief value of What Is the In- 
dex? lies in the service it renders to 
librarians, teachers and other pro- 
fessionals. But the general reader 
ought by all means to have it at hand. 
It will give him sound guidance, solve 
many a doubt and scruple—and lighten 
the load on Mr. Bell’s system in the 
editorial offices. 
Haro.p C, GARDINER 


Spirit of St. Vincent de Paul 





A CENTURY OF CHARITY 





By Rev. Daniel T. McColgan, Ph.D. 
Bruce. 543 and 550p. $10 (two vol- 


umes) 


This history describes the work of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in 
the United States in its first century 
(1845-1945). Herein are recorded 
deeds of high achievement for the 
lowly of America, deeds divine in 
their inception and human in their 
execution, where to be human hap- 
pily means to be like the Man who 
had compassion on the multitude. 

Of the thirty chapters in these two 
volumes, the first two present synop- 
ses of the lives and labors of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and Frederic Ozanam. 
The succeeding twenty-two chapters 
recount in detail the founding and 
accomplishments of hundreds of Vin- 
centian conferences in the United 
States. In the last six chapters master- 
ful summaries of important related 
questions are drawn up. The prin- 
cipal topics covered in this section 
are: the organizational structure of 
the Society; its purpose, rule and 
function; its finances and_ special 
works; its relation to other groups 
such as the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, bureaus of social 
welfare and professional work. 

In this inquiry Fr. McColgan pre- 
sents us with a record, not merely a 
blueprint, of an apostolate of the 
laity and a program of Catholic Ac- 
tion which teaches by deeds what 
took years to define. With penetrating, 
sympathetic insight into the life of 
Ozanam, the author catches and por- 
trays that inner spirit which fired the 
works of this Society. 

Frederic Ozanam, brilliant profes- 
sor of history and stout-hearted de- 
fender of the Church of Christ, had 
gathered around himself a cell of like- 
minded champions of the faith. When, 
in 1833, Ozanam’s disciples came to 
realize that they were winning debates 
on the necessity and value of the 
Church, but losing battles to the 


taunt of “show me,” they made their 
brave decision to found an organiza- 
tion to help the poor in the spirit of 
St. Vincent de Paul. In launching this 
venture of love for their fellowman, 
they ceased their looking to the past 
and tackled the troubles of the pres- 
ent. For them debates on history were 
dead. In so deciding they made his- 
tory. 

The Society spread quickly through 
Europe, and soon became organized 
under the direction of the Paris con- 
ference both vertically and horizon- 
tally. Wisely it chose not to restrict 
its scope to any specific form of 
social work but pitched right into the 
whole pother of complex social and 
economic problems plaguing the 
families of the poor. 

Starting in St. Louis in 1845, this 
organization has grown to such an 
extent that now a St. Vincent de Paul 
conference solicitously serves Christ 
in His poor in virtually every large 
parish in our country. In Fr. McCol- 
gan’s volume the foundations of all 
local and regional conferences are 
itemized in the light of their special 
needs and peculiar problems. The per- 
fection of fundamental casework skills 
and the channeling of supernatural, 
as well as natural relief supplies, par- 
ticularly through an insistent stress on 
personal interest in the pcor, are the 
key Vincentian techniques revealed 
in this unique American story. 

Of noteworthy reading value for 
this type of study is the fact that Fr. 
McColgan writes in a biographical 
vein as much as possible. Constantly 
the reader meets inspiring men work- 
ing out eminently Christian lives in 
the pattern of Him who came to re- 
deem those that are lost. Dr. Levi S. 
Ives, to take only one example, a con- 
vert and former Episcopalian bishop, 
buoyed up the efforts of his fellow 
New York Vincentians in his pro- 
digious work for Catholic children. 
Through him in great part a halt was 
put to the practice common ninety 
years ago to many Protestant groups 
of placing impoverished Catholic 
children with Protestant families. 

Two extremely important sub-topics 
are developed throughout this work. 
The first deals with the cooperation 
and guidance of the clergy, the second 
with the Society’s gradual rapproche- 
ment with professional work. Time 
and again, as in the days of the early 
Church, priests and bishops, overbur- 
dened with spiritual cares and minis- 
trations alone, anxiously called for and 
eagerly welcomed local organizations 
of this Samaritan-spirited Society. 

Of more than historical interest are 
several sections which explain the 
founding of St. Vincent de Paul con- 
ferences in seminaries, especially in 
Boston, New York and Baltimore. The 
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Important Reading 


THE PRIEST 
in Union with 


CHRIST 


BY REV. R. GARRIGOU-LA- 
GRANGE, O.P. In this work the 
author examines the spiritual life of 
the priest and his special functions in 
the light of three basic principles. 
First, the priest of to-day must re- 
member the Master’s injunction: 
“Seek first the kingdom of heaven” 
in order to insure union with the 
Saviour and an effective, supernatural 
apostolate. Secondly, in these times 
of hopelessness he should remind the 
faithful that the Christ who came to 
give abundant life to men still wants 
to satisfy that one desire by giving 
Himself to them through the ministra- 
tions of the clergy. Finally, the priest, 
never a mere functionary, must be 
identified with Christ and in all his 
thoughts, words and deeds prove the 
love God bears men in their need of 
salvation. Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s 
arguments are so clear and cogent 
that they make the reader see the 
dignity of the priesthood and urge 
him to achieve the perfection to 
which his calling binds him. 
$3.00 
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work for the weak accomplished by 
conferences of seminarians is remark- 
able in itself, as pertinent statistics 
show. Yet this work achieved an even 
greater good in forming hundreds of 
young priests with a first-hand, heart- 
felt understanding of the poor and 
their sufferings. In our day, when sub- 
standard living conditions are even 
more extensive, we have in the semi- 
nary conferences of St. Vincent de 
Paul an excellent and proven system 
of training through which the young 
seminarian and priest can well strive 
to emulate the truly Christ-like work 
and faith of our fathers. 

In their proper historical setting Fr. 
McColgan explains the difficulties that 
faced the various conferences in the 
early utilization of social services 
which later were to evolve into pro- 
fessional social work. The history of 
Vincentian efforts in St. Louis, Detroit 
and Milwaukee, to list but three 
notable instances, bears indisputable 
testimony to their enlightened transi- 
tion to and support of professional 
social work. 

The author calls attention, however, 
to one dark cloud on the horizon. He 
evidences some concern (vol. II, 
p. 337) over what appears to be a re- 
cent tendency on the part of some 


professional workers to belittle the. 


volunteer and his labors. This, of 


course, could hardly be called a pro- 
fessional technique. The root of such 
poor rapport is that such a “pro,” for 
all her knowledge of the letter, profes- 
ses herself abysmally ignorant of the 
incomparably more critical realm of 
the spirit. The reading of these in- 
formative volumes will fill any such 
void and help to set her records 
straight. 

These volumes are additionally ser- 
viceable in their chronological and 
topical ordering, their detailed and 
complete indexes, and their wide and 
exact use of sources cited at the 
end of each chapter. In its field 
this study is a classic, and one which 
should be used for years to come as 
the bread of all who, with St. Vincent 
de Paul, would feed “himself, his hun- 
gering neighbor and Me.” 

RicHarp P. Burge, S.]. 





JOURNEY WITH STRANGERS 





By H. C. Hutchinson. Rinehart. 
431p. $4 


After living through the shattering 
ordeal of two enemy occupations 
(nothing new in Polish history), first 
Nazi then Soviet, the Polish people 
might well be expected to emerge 
broken in spirit as well as in body. 
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But it is a miracle of fortitude that 
this small but indomitable nation re- 
tains, if not its physical identity, at 
least its spiritual integrity. 

This rare quality is beautifully 
crystalized near the end of Journey 
With Strangers. Bitterly referring to 
their persecutors, Wanda Kolbeck 
says: “We get rid of rats and snakes. 
They’re no value to anyone. Nor are 
the humans we have to get rid of.” 
(A mild diatribe, this, considering 
what Wanda and her family had been 
through.) The reply to Wanda comes 
quietly from her brother, Victor, a 
colonel in the Polish army, who has 
been mutilated beyond recognition 
and crippled for life: “But there is a 
Christ in them. That must be so. In 
them as in ourselves—waiting for re- 
lease.” 

This is a story of the spiritual 
ravages of war. It is told in the first 
person by Stephanie Kolbeck, Victor’s 
wife. In the early chapters the reader 
is confused by her oblique references 
to her early life, to the circumstances 
of her birth and her mother’s death, 
to her exact position in the Kolbeck 
household prior to her marriage to 
first one and then the other son of 
the house. 

There is no doubt or confusion 
about her present position: she was 
never really accepted into the proud, 
tightly clannish Kolbeck family. The 
clash of personalities stems from con- 
flicting currents of national pride, 
family solidarity and religious princi- 
ples. Add to this the tensions created 
by war, and the result is a story which 
takes you, physically, from camp to 
camp through Poland to Siberia and 
finally to the Far East and a sort of 
liberation by the British. 

The spiritual journey is to the apex 
of truth expressed by Victor and re- 
iterated at the conclusion by Steph- 
anie: 

If Victor had not been restored 
to me for the last weeks of his 
life I do not think I should have 
realised fully what those fellow- 
travelers seemed to make plain 
to me: that the human claim to a 
portion of divinity rests safely on 
the capacity of men to suffer, on 
the genius by which they tran- 
scend their suffering. 


Without this illuminating glow, which 
flickers in and out of the pages 
and becomes a steady burning torch 
at the end, Journey With Strangers 
would be intolerable. Beautifully, 
sensitively written, in perfect taste, 
its probing is relentless, its ordeal 
shattering and exhausting. The glow 
of faith sustains the reader, just as it 
sustained the Kolbecks through a life 
that otherwise would have been in- 
tolerable. ForTunaTa CALIRI 
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PLEASED TO MEET YOU 





By John S. Kennedy. McMullen. 151p. 
$2.50 


This is a gentle and meandering little 
book that will bring a great deal of 
pleasure to many people. It is a book 
of essays, a form of literature that is 
falling into desuetude. Such a book 
is rarely seen these days; so when one 
does appear, it possesses a quaint 
freshness that enhances it. 

The essays in this book range from 
observations about the trivia of parish 
gossip to an estimation of the growing 
loveliness of the Stabat Mater. At one 
time the writer is concerned with a 
man painting a rectory and at another 
he lifts his eyes to the high tower of 
Seville Cathedral. The range of sub- 
ject-matter is great and the success of 
the writer is nearly as varied as are 
his topics. There is a cloying sentimen- 
tality about the essays that concern 
children and the local folk but, apart 
from that, the author is surprisingly 
successful when he treats of the fal- 
len-away, bewhiskied and wedded 
colonel, of the faithful, failing old col- 
lege teacher and, best of all, of Mother 
Elizabeth Seton. 

Father John Kennedy is a reviewer, 
a columnist and an editor. He showed 
a degree of courage in setting up this 
unpretentious, unfashionable and oc- 
casional book. His temerity deserves 
some success, for there is room for 
this book of essays. Many of the faith- 
ful will love it better than more forth- 
right and more stimulating books. 

W. B. Reapy 





THE DEVIL YOU SAY! 





By Joseph A. Breig. Bruce. 127p. 
$2.50 


This is a delightful book, demonstrat- 
ing again Mr. Breig’s talent, already 
well known to AMEnica’s readers, for 
moving as a casual and charming 
cicerone in the tall halls of the spirit. 

A series of reports from demons in 
the field to the heads of various diabolic 
departments and occasionally to Lu- 
cifer himself, the book gives Mr. 
Breig a chance to reveal his own 
luminous Catholicism and his reader 
an opportunity to do some private 
soul-searching. Of its kind this volume 
is a gem. 

But, and the ominous reviewer's 
conjunction in this context leaps into 
Braille, I have a personal and pro- 
fessional doubt about this kind of 
book, born when I first read The 
Screwtape Letters. It is my fear that 
such a work may imply that the devil 
and his crew are a Puckish lot, Cal- 
iban-pinching Ariels, imps rather like 


the bad fairies of Celtic lore or the 
Scandinavian Loki. 

The saints and mystical theolo- 
gians, on the other hand, write of the 
devil with a deep loathing and horror; 
and reading them one comes away 
with a salutary fear which has the 
wholesome corollaries of greater re- 
alization of the need for prayer and 
more absolute dependence on God. 
The brooding and splendorous spirit 
of Vondel and Milton, the amiable 
gambler of William Rose Benét or 
the bogyman of Washington Irving, 
the suave Mephistopheles of the mul- 
tilingual Faust legend have no place 
in the writings of Catherine of Siena, 
Teresa of Avila, Ignatius or the Curé 
of Ars. 

In a passage reminiscent of St. 
Peter's “roaring lion” or St. John’s 
“dragon” and “old serpent,” Chrysos- 
tom writes: “If you single out the 
fiercest and most savage beasts and 
compare their rage to his, you will 
find them tame and humane in com- 
parison, such rage does Satan breathe 
when he attacks our souls.” He is 
a wily, tenacious, experienced tacti- 
cian; an adversary indefatigable, mer- 
ciless, jelled in blasphemous hatred 
of God, Our Lord, Our Lady; deter- 
mined to drag us down to an unend- 
ing share in his own degradation. 

The very fact that Mr. Breig’s book 
is delightful constitutes my problem; 
diablerie can be associated with the 
devil only philologically, not theolog- 
ically. Witt1am A. Donacuy, S.J. 





THE HOUSE OF SHANAHAN 





By Roger B. Dooley. Doubleday. 
249p. $3 


In this novel Roger Dooley continues 
his chronicle of the Buffalo Irish 
families whom we met in Days Be- 
yond Recall—the Shanahans, Crow- 
leys, Fitzmahons and the German and 
older “American” clans whose lives 
impinge upon theirs. The narrative 
has moved along from the days be- 
fore World War I to the glittering 
twenties and the characters, too, 
have moved in various directions— 
out of the First Ward, in some cases 
up the social ladder, in others to the 
borderland of scandal and crime. 

It is a typical story, whose broad 
outlines were duplicated in many 
American communities in that time 
and situation. Perhaps therein lies a 
weakness. In tracing his characters 
from youth to early middle age Mr. 
Dooley has tended to abandon the 
warmly personal and evocative touches 
of his earlier book and to concentrate 
on “types.” They are all here—the 
good wife and mother, the wise old 
aunt, the hard-drinking lawyer and 
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careerist, the racketeer, the party 
girl, the social climber. 

The author has portrayed each type 
with scrupulous fairness. If he is 
judged as a social historian he de- 
serves a very high rating. Perhaps the 
book’s excellence as social history is 
its drawback as a novel. 

Nevertheless it would be unfair 
thus to dismiss Mr. Dooley. He is a 
young man, not completely matured 
as a craftsman. Yet of all contem- 
porary writers who have essayed 
Irish-American themes he is the most 
honest and the most continuously in- 
teresting. He obviously wants to tell 
the whole story of a segment of 
American society—a segment at once 


aggressive, put-upon and lavishly mis- 
understood—and he succeeds in tell- 
ing a great deal of it. This success 
is in spite of the obvious fact that 
some of the characters, at least, are 
drawn not only from life but from the 
gallery of cherished “family” figures 
of every writer’s background. 

Since Mr. Dooley is still a very 
young man, he must reconstruct the 
atmosphere of the ‘twenties with 
extraneous aids. As in most recon- 
struction jobs, some of the scaffold- 
ing shows through—more, indeed, than 
showed in his earlier writing. Or per- 
haps this reviewer just happens to 
remember the twenties more vividly. 

Wa Ter O’HEARN 
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THE BARKING OF A LONELY FOX 





By Guido D’Agostino. McGraw-Hill. 
274p. $3 


This should rank with the better fic- 
tion books to come off the press in 
recent years. Mr. D’Agostino’s new 
novel has no economic, political or 
social ax to grind. It is not simply a 
vehicle in which the author rides his 
theories of reform; his characters do 
not mouth his prejudices. The novel 
is written with an excellent economy 
of expression. Its plot moves smoothly 
and rapidly to a conclusion where no 
strings are pulled, where chance is 
ruled out and where there is a mature 
realism to be matched only in life 
itself. 

The Barking of a Lonely Fox is a 
story of farm life and of the struggle 
of man against the soil in the back 
hills of Pennsylvania. Specifically, it 
is the story of Julian, the adopted son 
of Mike Baretto, whose own children, 
grown discontented with the life to 
which they were born, virtually desert 
him. Mr. D’Agostino, a farmer him- 
self, has created a three-dimensional 
portrait of farm life that inspires the 
reader with a real appreciation for 
agrarianism. The half-dozen charac- 
ters of the novel are as full-bodied as 
one’s next-door neighbors. 

Guido D’Agostino is the author of 
three other novels: Olives on the 
Apple Tree, Hills beyond Manhattan 
and My Enemy the World. After 
reading his latest, one can only wish 
Mr. D’Agostino the literary recog- 
nition he deserves and look forward 
to more novels from his pen. 

Lypia C. GicLio 





THE WORD 











“Be prudent therefore and watchful 
in prayers. But above all things have 
a constant mutual charity among 
yourselves” (1 Peter 4: 7, 8, epistle 
for the Sunday after Ascension). 


A few years ago the newspapers in 
a large eastern city reported the ser- 
mon of a rabbi on the meaning of 
Shabuoth or the Jewish Pentecost. 
Christians, the Jewish leader said, 
ought also to take note of this feast, 
for it commemorates the giving of 
the ten commandments. 

Soon after, I had occasion to speak 
with the rabbi. He was very much sur- 
prised to learn that the Catholic 
Church does take note of the Jewish 
Pentecost in her liturgy. On the Sat- 
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urday after our Pentecost we read 
three lessons from the Law in the 
Mass of the day. These readings 
from the 23rd and 26th chapters of 
Leviticus show that Shabuoth is much 
more than a mere commemoration of 
the giving of the ten commandments. 
We see prefigured a new command- 
ment and a new land of Israel and 
a new freedom and fruitfulness. 

God told the Israelites that they 
would possess their land in peace and 
prosperity if they kept His command- 
ments (Levit. 26: 8, 6). They would 
lose it if they turned away from 
Him, and the land would be ren- 
dered sterile. The commandments, 
then, are commemorated because the 
possession and the fruitfulness of the 
land depends on their observance. 
But Shabuoth means more than this. 

It is called the Feast of Weeks be- 
cause it occurs seven weeks and a 
day after the Sabbath of Passover. 
Seven is a holy number. Seven times 
seven meant something most holy, 
and the addition of a day signified 
something new. That new and holy 
gift of God’s bounty to His people 
was foreshadowed in the temple rites 
that were observed on the Jewish 
Pentecost. 

These rites are described in the 
23rd chapter of Leviticus. The people 
presented to the priest sheaves of the 
early harvest of wheat. After he had 
consecrated them by lifting them up 
before the Lord, he sacrificed a lamb 
without blemish, a firstling of the 
flock. Then he offered wheaten flour 
tempered with olive oil, libations of 
wine and offerings of the finest 
wheaten bread. 

Our Catholics will see in these tem- 
ple rites symbols of the Body and 
Blood of Christ and of their own 
entrance through the Lamb that was 
slain into the spiritual land of Israel. 
With the Christians of apostolic times 
they will find symbolized in the bread 
of the offertory their own part in the 
Mystical Body of Christ and the 
anointing of that Body with the unc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. They will see 
in the offerings of the earthly first 
fruits of Israel the promise of the 
spiritual first fruits of the Catholic 
Church. 

This was the festival that the little 
band of disciples prepared for at the 
command of Christ as He ascended 
into heaven. “All these [the apostles] 
with one mind continued steadfastly 
in prayer with the women and Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, and with His 
brethren.” They numbered only about 
120 souls, but they formed the pio- 
neers of the spiritual Israel. 

Theirs was the task to cultivate the 
first patch of ground that was to pro- 
duce the first fruits of the Land of 
Promise and be the model for all 
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who were afterwards to enter and till 
the soil. It was a cooperative enter- 
prise. They were of one mind and one 
heart, for they observed the new com- 
mandment that Christ had given them: 
“that you love one another as I have 
loved you.” 

This is the lesson that St. Peter 
would have us learn from today’s 
epistle. The feast of spiritual fruitful- 
ness is near at hand. Prepare for it 
by praying with one mind and loving 
with one heart. Share with others the 
gifts that God has given “as stewards 
of the manifold grace of God.” The 
observance of this commandment will 
insure the “rains in due season” and 
the peaceful and permanent posses- 
sion of the Land of Promise. 

Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 





Rev. Witu1aM J. Reap, S.J., is 
professor of theology at Bos- 
ton College. 

Rev. RicHarp Burke, S.J., is 
former assistant editor of 
Social Order. 

W. B. Reavy, author of The 
Great Disciple, is connected 
with the Stanford University 
library. 

Fortrunata Ca.iri is assistant 
librarian and instructor in 
English at Lowell State 
Teachers College. 
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WHEN IN ROME might be de- 
scribed as the Hollywood approxima- 
tion of Never Take No for an Answer 
(Am. 5/10). Both films project sim- 
ple, inspirational stories against Ital- 
ian backgrounds of great beauty and 
religious significance. But there the 
resemblance ends. Where the tale of 
the small boy, his donkey and the 
power of faith was spontaneous and 
genuine, When in Rome seems manu- 
factured and superficial. It is the story 
of the efforts of a priest (Van John- 
son), making the Holy Year pilgrim- 
age, to effect the regeneration of his 
cabin mate (Paul Douglas) who, it 
turns out, is a fugitive criminal. 
This spiritual chase takes place 
against a backdrop of Rome swarm- 
ing with Holy Year pilgrims and in- 
cludes a tour of the four major 
basilicas. For its inspiring location 
shots alone the picture is worth the 
family’s while. It also has some very 
pleasant comic conceits—the crook’s 
dismay when, disguised as a priest, 
he is quartered in a monastery cell- 
block which reminds him painfully of 
San Quentin; or the patter of the 
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chief-of-police (Joseph Calleia) who 
learned his English in Texas and 
talks like Hopalong Cassidy. 

Despite the film’s edifying theme, 
the two leading players never gen- 
erate much conviction and its con- 
ception of good and evil is senti- 
mentalized so that any real conflict 
is lacking. (MGM) 


SCARAMOUCHE bears about the 
same relationship to Rafael Sabatini’s 
swashbuckling novel as an adaptation 
of The Three Musketeers made by 
MGM about four years ago did to 
the Dumas original. Since both pic- 
tures are credited to the same direc- 
tor (George Sidney) and since the 
earlier one was a great financial suc- 
cess, the similarity in approach is 
probably not coincidental. 

Working on the perhaps sound 
theory that the high-flown romanti- 
cism of Sabatini’s pre-French Revolu- 
tionary tale is too naive and stuffy 
for present-day audiences, the pic- 
ture gives a slightly tongue-in-cheek 
cast to the story. The hero (Stewart 
Granger) is still an aristocrat of il- 
legimate birth who sets out to avenge 
the death of a friend at the hands 
of a villainous marquis (Mel Ferrer). 
His solemn purpose, however, has a 
way of getting lost in comic byways. 
He escapes the minions of the mar- 
quis by disguising himself as a clown 
in a strolling theatrical troupe. In 
the resultant slapstick, his dalliance 
with the troupe’s leading lady (Elea- 
nor Parker) smacks of sex comedy 
and even moments of great peril are 
likely to be interrupted by farce. 

The Sabatini framework remains 
nevertheless complete with blood- 
letting, a beautiful maiden in distress 
(Janet Leigh) and _high-sounding 
sentiments. Being neither a straight 
romantic adventure story nor an out- 
and-out burlesque, the picture falls 
with a dull thud somewhere between 
the two. (MGM) 


RANCHO NOTORIOUS is a Techni- 
color western which also has its 
tongue partly in its cheek—with un- 
fortunate results. It features Marlene 
Dietrich as the fabulous proprietor 
of a hide-out for criminals, Mel Fer- 
rer as her paramour, a cool-headed 
gambler to end all cool-headed gam- 
blers, and Arthur Kennedy as a cow- 
poke dedicated to the task of finding 
the murderer of his sweetheart. 

The story, described accurately and 
often by a lugubrious ballad on the 
sound-track as one of “hatred, revenge 
and murder,” is a great deal larger 
than life. Occasionally it suggests the 
grim, inexorable progress of a Greek 
myth. More often it is simply prepos- 
terous and rather degraded. (RKO) 

Morra WALSH 
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THEATRE 











OF THEE I SING. Our theatre is 
gradually accumulating a stockpile of 
mature drama that reflects our na- 
tional spirit in its numerous aspects. 
The accumulation is not as rapid as 
some of us would wish, but is prob- 
ably as fast as should be expected. 
While we have not yet caught up with 
Scandinavia or Ireland in the produc- 
tion of first-rate drama, we do have a 
sizable reserve of plays that can be 
revived without showing their age— 
at least not too much. 

The revival at the Ziegfeld is a 
political satire by George S. Kauf- 
man and Morris Ryskind, with a hu- 
morous score by George Gershwin, 
that, except for changes in personnel, 
looks hardly a performance older than 
it did some twenty-odd years ago 
when it was a fresh production. Jack 
Carson has replaced William Gaxton 
as Wintergreen and Paul Hartman 


has succeeded Victor Moore as 
Throttlebottom. 
The replacements, unfortunately, 


are not wholly successful. Otherwise, 
its scoffing at politics and ribbing of 
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politicians are as pertinent to the 
current free-for-all race for the Presi- 
dency as they were in the campaign 
that was coming up in the far-off 
year of 1932. 

Numerous scholars, including Lord 
Bryce and George Fort Milton, have 
elaborated on the multiple nature of 
the Presidential office; but none, so 
far as I know, has ever attempted to 
explain the ineffable processes of a 
Presidential election. We elect our 
Presidents for every reason except the 
right one. Still, we usually elect the 
right President. The electorate has 
made a few bad guesses, of course— 
Buchanan when the slavery question 
was coming to a head, Hoover on the 
eve of the depression. The reason that 
we usually elect the right men must 
be that, as President Taft once 
quipped, though he was almost im- 
mediately forced to retract it, a spe- 
cial Providence protects children, 
blind men, drunken men and the 
United States. 

Except in periods of national dis- 
tress, which fortunately have been few 
and far between, our Presidential cam- 
paigns are folk festivals of bad feel- 
ing, during which we purge ourselves 
of our suspicions and nastiness toward 
our neighbors and pin them on the 
opposition candidate. The candidates 
themselves, normally honorable men, 
descend to chicanery, double talk and 
at times to almost incredible imbe- 
cility. 

In Of Thee I Sing, the authors con- 
centrate on the buffooneries and 
inanities of a campaign, and their 
first act is as hilarious as anything you 
can think of, unless you are thinking 
of a national election. 

There are superior performances 
galore in the production, with Jack 
Carson contributing the best. Mr. 
Carson is not as peppery as William 
Gaxton, who created the role, but 
he might easily be mistaken for Sena- 
tor Kefauver turning on the charm, 
and he is quite as good-looking. Paul 
Hartman is pathetically comical as 
the candidate for Vice President, but 
he is no Victor Moore, the only real 
Throttlebottom. Lenore Lonergan is 
properly vixenish as the illegitimate 
daughter of the illegitimate son of an 
illegitimate nephew of Napoleon. 
Loring Smith, with his usual compe- 
tence, offers a smart performance as 
a raffish politician. 

Ira Gershwin wrote the lyrics for 
his brother’s score and Mr. Kaufman 
directed. Albert Johnson designed the 
settings. The playbill gives Irene Sha- 
raff credit for the fetching costumes. 
Chandler Cowles and Ben Segal are 
the producers, and the gentlemen 
ought to be proud of their show. 
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IN A MANNER SOMEWHAT REM- 
iniscent of television technique, the 
week flashed its behavior patterns 
onto the screen of current history. 
. . . Hit hard during the week was 
life in the home. . . . Inundations 


struck at domestic circles. . . . In 
Bismarck, N. Dak., a flood-battered 
householder notified the library he 
could not return a borrowed book be- 
cause it had gone down the Missouri 
River. Title of the volume: “The 
Dammed Missouri Valley.” . . . Joining 
inundations in hacking away at home 
life was the law. . . . In Cleveland, 
O., a wife won a divorce because her 
husband fell asleep at social gather- 
ings. . . . Aiding inundations and 
the law were phantom snipers who 
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prowled around shattering the peace 
of firesides. . . . Arrested in Los 
Angeles was a young husband who 
enjoyed sneaking up on homes and 
shooting at the housewives inside. He 
told police: “When I shoot at women 
I get a thrill out of it.” .. . Life in- 
side the home was not the only social 
area subjected to stress and strain. 
. . . Life outside the home was also 
harassed. . . . In Peekskill, N. Y., a 
twenty-year-old youth, armed with 
two rifles and two shotguns, stood on 
a roof and fired at pedestrians on the 
street below until police made him 
cease and desist. 


As the week rolled along, pattern fol- 
lowed pattern on the screen in a 
bewildering variety of forms... . 
Cases of nerves were reported from 
widely scattered regions. . . . In the 
Midwest, small businessmen were 
seized by jitters. . . . In Milwau- 
kee, the owner of a_ hamburger 
stand near a riding stable asked cus- 
tomers not to tie horses outside his 
place, explaining: “It’s bad for busi- 
ness.” . . . Dread of the Great Be- 
yond shaped official decisions. . . . In 
Bury St. Edmunds, Eng., the city 
council rejected a suggestion that the 
statue of an angel be placed over 
a hospital entrance on the grounds 
that “it might have a depressing effect 
on incoming patients.” . . . The speed 
mania continued to make highways 
perilous. . . . In Brighton, Eng., a 
cripple driving a motorized wheel- 
chair was fined one pound for exceed- 
ing the maximum speed limit... . 
The power of suggestion was invoked. 
. . . In London, a man led his race 
horse, Eastern Silver, into a movie 
theatre to see a newsreel showing of 
the Grand National in the hope that 
the steed might get the idea of imi- 
tating the winner of the race... . 
Startling discoveries in the field of 
medicine were reported. . . . In St. 
Albans, Eng., a medical report read 
in court stated that a burglar had been 
instantaneously cured of a_ thyroid 
gland disorder when shot in the back 
of the neck by a householder. The 
judge, impressed by the cure, stated 
he had another cure for the de- 
fendant’s window-climbing tendencies 
—a four-year period of convalescence 
in prison. 


There were two TV-like programs 
during the week. . . . The same be- 
havior patterns shown on the screen 
of current history were also shown, 
and simultaneously, on the screen of 
eternity. . . . After that preliminary 
run-off on the latter screen, the pat- 
terns were filed away for use in the 
great program on the day of General 
Judgment. Joun A. TooMEY 
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By no means late 
Eprror: In the May 10 AmeEnrica, 
p.174, reference is made to “the late 
[sic] Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P.” Surely your balancer of re- 
ligious books had no intention of 
anticipating the predeterminations of 
Divine Providence? When that valiant 
warrior, G-L, sings his Nunc dimittis, 
the world will know it—why, it’ll prac- 
tically be the end of an era! 

Anyway your Spring Book Number 
is a great help to us librarians. And 
so, to you our thanks. 

ARNOLD J. BENEDETTO, S.]. 
Spring Hill, Ala. 


Excises and prices 

Epiror: In your issue of April 12 
(p. 80), under the heading “New de- 
fense production bill,” you stated: 


The new bill at least stops the 
outlandish practice of counting 
manufacturers’ excise taxes as 
part of the price retailers and 
wholesalers pay for their goods. 


I wish to explain why retailers feel 
that manufacturers’ excise taxes should 
be treated as part of the cost of mer- 
chandise. 

These excises are levied by statute 
on the manufacturer, who is required 
to pay over to the Treasury Depart- 
ment a certain percentage of the 
price at which the manufacturer sells 
his merchandise to the retailer. There 
is no provision in the Revenue Act 
either requiring or forbidding the 
manufacturer to charge the amount of 
the tax to the retailer; but in all in- 
stances manufacturers have adopted 
the practice of adding the amount of 
the tax to the retailer’s cost for the 
goods purchased. 

Particular attention is invited to 
the fact that no tax attaches to af- 
fected goods until purchased by the 
retailer. So there can be no dispute 
about the fundamental issue that this 
tax, levied against the manufacturer, 
becomes in practice an actual direct 
“cost of merchandise” factor to the 
retailer. 

Practically, and historically, recog- 
nizing such excises as “cost of goods” 
is the only feasible approach to the 
problem. Any other treatment would 
be a discriminatory and unwarranted 
squeeze against retailing. 

Retailing does not consider that 
it should be granted any special privi- 
leges under a control economy, nor is 
the present system of retail price con- 
trol a cost-plus guarantee for retailing, 
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as some would have the Congress | 


believe. At the same time, retailers 
should not be expected, in all fairness 
and equity, to foot the entire bill on 
manufacturers’ excise taxes. Such ac- 
tion can do irreparable harm to re- 
tailing. J. Gorpon Dakin 

General Manager & Treasurer 
National Retail Dry Goods Assoc. 
New York, N. Y. 


(We agree that retailers have just 
as much right as manufacturers to 
pass along excise taxes to their cus- 
tomers. What we object to is their 
taking a profit on these taxes while 
passing them along. That, we submit, 
is what happens when the retailer 
treats the manufacturer's excise tax 
as a cost. Take an item which the 
manufacturer sells to the retailer for 
$100, and on which the former was 
taxed at the rate of 15 per cent. In 
this case the excise tax amounts to 
approximately $13; so the manufac- 
turer’s actual price, minus the tax, is 
really about $87. If the retailer treats 
the manufacturer’s tax as part of his 
cost, his own selling price, including 
a 40-per-cent markon, would be 
$140. If the $13 tax is not treated as 
part of the retailer's costs but is 
merely passed along in turn to his 
customers, the retailer’s price would 
be about $135 instead of $140. You 
get the $135 by adding to the manu- 
facturer’s price of $87 the retailer's 
markon and the excise tax of $13 
—the total being $134.80. But if the 
retailer treats the excise tax as a cost, 
he will put a 40 per cent markon 
even on the tax, boosting his profits 
another $5.20, at the expense, of 
cou: se, of the consumer. So far as we 
can see, nothing in Mr. Dakin’s letter 
—which we were glad to receive, and 
appreciate—justifies taking this $5.20 
extra profit. Ep.) 


Tribute 

Epirorn: As a member of one of 
psychiatry’s sister professions, psy- 
chology, I urge you to give the widest 
possible circulation to Dr. Francis J. 
Braceland’s article, “Our Number One 
medical problem” (Am. 5/10). 

It is concise, but complete; re- 
strained, yet to the point. A master- 
piece of clarification on a much mis- 
represented and often misunderstood 
topic. ALEXANDER W. MORRISON 

Director 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Florida 
BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 


Maryland 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Moust Washingtes, Baltimere 8, Marytand 
Conducted by the Sisters of Morey 


Accredited by the Middle States Asssciation of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Liberal Liberal Arts, ensber Tr Tralsies, 
fades mace utr o, Liberal At. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For information Address the Registrar 


Massachusetts 


CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
esuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
deally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer camp. 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, 8.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenex, Mass. 








Massachusetts 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aceredited Boarding School for High School Boys 
Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for eataleg 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


— 





Conducted by the Sisters of St. Domlale 
A.B. and B.S. Dogrees 
Teacher and Seeretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConpuUCcTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded i in. 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, J Directed 
field trips in “iL pe mecca Athletics. 








CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.3; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





Colleges 


New York 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
e 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 








WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard i in Arts and Selemecs, _ 





retarial studies, library cen fine arts, 
Unusually beautiful location. E 
campus, 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





Pennsylvania 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Catholic College for Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


A.B., B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Courses in 
art, dietetics, drama, guidance, liberal arts, 
librarianship (A.L.A.Acc.), liturgical music, 
music (N.A.S.M. Acc. ), psychology, radio, 
science, sec’l studies, social service, special 
education, teaching—elementary and _second- 
ary, vocational home ec. Sports. Campus, 
dorms. Fully accredited. 


Information: Address Registrar, Box A. 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 


























For your SUMMER SCHOOL SESSIONS... | 
... use the helpful services of 3 


The America Press Booklet Library 


Authoritative, concise and readable, each booklet is designed to give your students the facts and keep them 
informed on critical issues of the day. 

Catholic teachers throughout the country are steady and enthusiastic users of these Booklets in a wide variety 
of college courses including Religion, Apologetics, Education, Social Studies, History, Political Science, English, 


and Economics. 


Current America Presss Booklet Leaders 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN 
by Robert A. Graham, S.]., and Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


A concise clarification of this current public issue which sympathetic answers to their fellow-Americans who are 
provides your students with all the material needed for a puzzled or alarmed about the Vatican’s role in inter- 
complete understanding of this complex question. Here national diplomacy. 

too, are the facts which will enable them to give intelligent 


RELIGION AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY % George H. Dunne, S.J. 
A Reply to Paul Blanshard’s “American Freedom and Catholic Power.” 


Another large, new printing boosts this fast-selling booklet your students to understand and counter this danger by 
close to the 100,000 mark. Every one of these copies is ordering a supply of Fr. Dunne’s effective booklet. 
a potent antidote to the virus of Blanshardism. Help 








THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE (Edited by Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 
Symposium on Democracy and Religious Education 


This booklet provides the ideas needed by everyone inter- Democratic—Divisive. Prepare your students now before 
ested in defending the Parochial School System. The Na- it’s too late, to defend our rights to educate our children 
tional Education Association has returned to the attack in schools of our own choice. 

and boomed out the old refrain—Un-American—Un- 


Eight Great Papal Encyclicals touching solutions of the problems of the day 


On the Sacred Liturgy Christian Education of Youth Unity of Human Society 
The Holy Spirit On Retreats Reconstructing the 
Kingship of Christ Mystical Body Social Order 


Additional popular titles from the America Press Booklet Library 


Federal Aid to Education What is the Catholic Attitude? 
What is the Bible? What is Marriage? 
Economic Liberalism and Free Enterprise 


These Booklets are available at 25c each 
Discounts: 10 to 49 copies, 10%; 50 to 99 copies, 20%; 100 or more copies, 30%. 
The Father Scott Pamphlets 


Twelve pamphlets forming a strong, solid chain of apologetic and dogmatic explanation — fundamental 
doctrines are explained in concise, readable, crystal-clear detail. 


The Father Scott Pamphlets are 15c each and available at the same discounts as all other America Press Booklets 


You may order any of the above titles, or request a complete list 
of AMERICA PRESS Booklets from your nearest Catholic Bookstore or 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
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